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Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271 A new, large-type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially strong to withstand constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “‘builder’” box is subjected. Con- 
tains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Improved Word Builder 


8002 A large-type builder, printed on heavy manila cards, 
two sides, cut up in single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small Jetters. 


Price, per box, $0.15; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270 A new builder of the large-type variety, printed on heavy 
manila tablets, with each letter duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 








Embeco Reathinnne Builder 


A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 


8011 


duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form the first basal story in Book I, 
“Progressive Road to Reading.” 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 6 oz. 
Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have mastered the 
simple phonograms and consonants. The teacher can determine 
at a glance the individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by 
noting the results of his efforts to make complete words on this 
card. The card offers several hundred possible combinations 
and covers the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of development of reading. Put up in durable box. 
Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Fraction Disks 


8047 A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections printed 
in various colors, showing the circle divided into equal parts. 
There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 


Price, per set, $0.20. 
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Bradley’s Cut-to-Shape Letters 


8274 An assortment of cut-out letters, one inch high, made of 
heavy blue coated stock. With this builder words are formed 
with actual letters, giving the child a true impression of the 
structural design of each letter. They are also adapted to sign 
making and may be used as patterns for first steps in hand 
lettering. 

Price, per box, $0.50; mailing weight, 4 oz. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for 
drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
mind. 

Each card contains sixteen word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type oneinch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 

Price, per set, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


8290 This set of perception number work is made in the form 

of dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, size 6{ x 10 

inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one 

inch in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from all 

parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 

number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 
Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1. Ib. 3 oz. 
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Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to o and supply of mathematical 


denominations. Put up in box made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine 
builder. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Factoring for Beginners 


8189 An effective method for teaching the multiplication tables 
by means of tablets containing the basic numbers, 1 to 10, and 
their factors. The set contains over two hundred tablets printed 
two sides with figures in large, plain type. Put up in box with 
sheet of suggestions. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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“PRACTICATL” 


ET the word “Practical” remind you not only of Practical Drawing Books, but also of a 

complete line of quality school supplies and school art materials at wholesale prices. 

Here are a few suggestions from our extensive line. A post card request will bring our new 1922-1923 

catalog, replete with useful information about things for the modern school. Incidentally, there are many 
reduced prices. Write for your copy TO-DAY, addressing Dept. P-9 at our nearest office. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS 
MODERN ARTS COURSE 


Published since 1894 and revised fre- 
quently, these books are by far the most 
popular series in the United States. 
They are noted for their attractiveness, 
their logical arrangement and _ their 
pedagogical correctness. Sample copies 
mailed postpaid at the following prices: 


Books 1 to 4, each $ .15 
Books 5 to 8, each 20 
Teachers’ Manual 40 


PRACTICAL WRITING COURSE 
A modern course in business writing, 
adopted exclusively by two states and 
many individual counties and cities in 
other states. 
Books 1 to 7, each $ .05 
Book 8 10 
Practice paper and envelope, 5 cts. extra 


“CRAOCOLOR” CRAYONS 
No. 1A pressed crayon, 8 sticks to 
x $ .10 


No. 1, pressed crayon, 8 larger 

sticks to box $ .20 
No 2, Wax crayon, 8 sticks to box — .10 
No. 3, Wax crayon, 16 sticks to box .20 
No. 10, Wax crayon, 6stickstobox .05 
Prang “Crayonex” No. 3, Wax, 8 


sticks to box 10 
Prang “Craograph” No. 1, pressed 
crayon, 8 sticks to box 10 


Write for quantity prices 
WATER COLORS 
Prang No. 3A or Kroma No. 33, 4 
colors to box, witha No.7brush 40 
Prang No. 8 or Kroma No. 88, 8 
semi-moist half-pans, with a No. 
7 brush 50 
Write for quantity prices 


“PRACTICAL” SCHOOL PASTE 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Boston Model “L” or “Chicago” 
‘ each $1.00 

Boston Model “K” or “Chicago 

Giant” (sharpen any size pencils) 
each 1.50 


COLORED CHALE 


American No. 530, 12 sticks of high : 
grade colored chalk, per box 35 


PAPERS 
“Practical” Poster Paper, 9’’x12”, 
18 asstd. colors, perpkg.of50shts. .20 
“Practical” Poster Paper, 9x12”, 
solid colors, per pkg. of 50 shts. .15 
“Practical” Construction Paper, 
9x12”, 12 colors, asstd., per 


Holds fast—like Uncle Remus’ “Tar Baby.” pkg. of 25 shts. .20 
Half-pint cans, each $ .35 White Drawing Paper, 6’’x9’’, per 
Pint Cans, each 60 pkg. 100 shts. AS 
Quart Cans, each 1.00 White Drawing Paper, 9x12”, per 
Gallon Cans, each 2.40 pkg. 100 shts. 36 


Quantity discounts 


Quantity prices 


Phaisis cal Drawing Gompary 


1512-1516 SO. WABASH AVE., 





- ae 


Dallas Texas. 


34s. ° ¢ 





Chicago Iii. 














VISUAL EDUCATION 


Dodson 


ature 
ictures 


Send for Them! 


As publisher of the Mumford Plates, 
it will be my pleasure to serve you 
with these pictures. 


gr Aaa, 


President, American Audubon Association 


OU, too, will need pictures. Make this year’s lessons 


@ A SPECIAL offer gives you the opportunity to see a variety 
more interesting, easier and more lasting. You will find 


of these pictures, fifteen pictures for fifty cents, each from a 
different group. Many are in colors. Send now for these and 
the completelist of pictures. Fifty Cents—Fifteen Pictures. 
@ The Dodson Bird and Nature Chart, now sought by educa- 
tors of authority, is sold for $50.00. It covers nearly one thou- 


this way a revelation. Visual education has demonstrated 
its wonderful power in all branches of study — primary, inter- 
mediate and preparatory. The Dodson Bird and Nature 
Pictures are invaluable with geography, agriculture, science, 
drawing, nature study, reading and language. They are the 


most accurate and loveliest pictures of this kind in existence. 


sand subjects, richly illustrated in color, size 24 x 34 inches, 


mounted. Write for detailed description. 





JOSEPH H. DODSON 


903 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Illinois 














Sugar Maple. — Size 12 x 9 inches Cardinal—Size 7 x 9 in. Steam Log Loader—Size 8 x 6 in. 
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American Colored Chalk— 
THE CHALK OF MANY USES 


For your school art work on various kinds of surfaces, such 
as blackboards, paper and fabrics, there are few more satis- 
factory mediums than colored chalk. 


But it is of the utmost importance that you use good chalk — 
chalk which leaves soft, rich colors on the board without danger 
of scratching; chalk which produces on board and paper and 
fabric alike the velvety effects of pastel crayons. 


Such is American Colored Chalk. The first colored chalk 
ever made, it has proved through long usage to be the best. 
Made by the micro-fine process, the most efficient process 
known to the industry, the colors are true, uniform and brilliant, 
blending beautifully. A wide variety of tints may be secured 
by mixing with ordinary white chalk. 





Among the many other American Crayon Company products 
which are playing a vital part in the development of American 
school art work may be listed Prang School Water Colors, 
Prang Pastello, Crayograph, Crayonex and Paper Pencils. 
All are products of an unsurpassed manufacturing skill; all 
are made in the largest and most thoroughly equipped factories 
of their kind in the world. 


: _~ CThe + 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY - OHIO ~ ~~ -~ »- » NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1835 




















Pictures Give in Glances What Volumes of Words Fail to Convey 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study. 
The smallest size, 3 x 314, for notebooks, essays, etc., cost 
One Cent Each for 50 or more. 970 subjects. Postpaid. 
The next size, 544x 8, more effective and much better for Picture Study, cost 
Two Cents Each for 25 or more. 2250 subjects. Postpaid. The 


Ten Cent Size, 10x12, for 5 or more, are excellent for inexpensive 
classroom decoration and for collections. 


Feeding Her Birds Millet These four pictures and ““The Horse Fair” in the 10 x 12 size for 50 cents, or 10 for $1. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 











: . 4 (Longfellow’s rtrait in the 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors A castrpe 'o 6, Gilunat pisses 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size,7x9. Plan now for Fall Bird Study. Send 75 cents for pe & poet, but an excellent 
Pictures of 25 Common Birds and a very brief description of each. 





ANVICTURES, ARTOTYPES. FOR $2.00 *HEOR 64.00 ANZor $1.25 
ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing 
For Home For School 


Each picture is on paper 22x 28, including the white margin. Select four or five of these pictures and frame them for your schoolroom- 
Among the most popular subjects are: 


“Can’t You Talk?” Spring Saved End of Day and — 
Sir Galahad The Lake The Shepherdess Stratford are especially beautiful 


Any of these pictures Hand Colored, same size, at $1.50 each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 
Catalogues 


Of 64 Pages, 1,600 miniature illustrations, a ten cent picture, a four cent picture, a bird picture —all in 
the Catalogue — for 15 cents in coin. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 
FT The children have a new world opened before them in the Perry Pictures in con- 
nection with their daily lessons in Geography, History and English. 


Altogether we have had over 700 pictures from you this year and we are well 
satisfied with them. 


‘ePerm Pictures. sox 1, MALDEN.MASS. 


The Mill Ruysdael Saved Landseer 


BOOKS WE CAN RECOMMEND 
Sent Postpaid at Listed Prices THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL C0. 


Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) : ee _ . . * 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 262 pages. Cloth. Fifth large edition. Specialists in Industrial Art Materials 
Contains 303 morning or opening exercises, with 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 

An invaluable book for every teacher. 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) ree 
By LAURA R. SMITH. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves the 
seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and definite 

















instructions for carrying out a great variety of interesting educative exer- Chroma Educational Coated Papers 
cises, with over 300 illustrations. “ 
The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) ee Construction Papers 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages. ‘oth, illustr 
in colors. Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Lan4, Poster Papers 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. Everybody bia 
knows these! Read by a countless number of children in the second and Writing Papers 
third grades. . 
Primary Language Stories (soc) Drawing Papers 


By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. Printed on 49 cards. With 73 illustrations 
and a 30 page manual for teachers. Forms an interesting way of correcting 


common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. The Snow-Froehlich Color Charts 
Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) : s : 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS ond LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. | 123 Outline Figures for Costume Design 
ges. th. trated. ta number games, designed to creat ° ° 
S active interest im number ‘and to make the child skilful in applying it Story Animal Outlines 
directly and naturally through the “make-believe” element and the idea of 
friendly contest. 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First Four Art-O-Namel Sculpto 
Grades (85c) 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 128 pages. Cloth. Contains altogether Glupaste 
72 games and endeavors to correct in an interesting way the common errors Water Colors Crayons 
of spoken English. There is no primary teacher who would not benefit her 
wnte becemica: a Materials for Block Printing 


Simplex Class Record (soc) 
76 pages. Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally 
accepted three-color ruling, with space for 432 names. LLrerTrre—ees 


Report Cards (per hundred 75c) 


Arranged for ten months, on cardboard 314 x 61% inches. SEND FOR CA TALOG 


We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money 





Our 1923 CaTALoc or Books, Heirs anp Supp.ies is now ready! — the Com- 
fom standard teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added 
ailed free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL .COMPANY 
DEPT.4B 0 a7 E. 25rd ST, CHICAGO 208 $. Wabash Ave. Chicago 





Soowwewe 















































THE ENGEL 


Alphabet 


Letter Card Number Card 


No Agents; We sell direct to the Schools 
The Engel Green Alphabet Cards 


2556 Cards to the Package; the entire Alphabet in each Package 
Cap on one side and small letter on other side 


Sold in lots of... 1 to 25.....at12¢ per Package 
<6 6 4 ce 25 to 100.....at 10% ¥ 
6 6 e100 to 300.....at Sf * rs 
“6 #4, .2e300 to S00.....at 8¢ . = 


Engel Green Number and Mark Cards 
128 Cards in a Package, assorted figures and marks 
Sold in lotsof.....10 to 50.....at 7 cents per package 
“6 8 OR.“ OC 
s “« « © aan orrat6.,, “. .“ “ 


Prices F. O. B. Anderson Special Price on Larger Quantities 
Green Cardboard Used---The Best Made 


Cardboard Trays are Extra, 11%4¢ each 
Sold only to Users of Engel Alphabet Cards 


We also have Alphabet and Number Cards in Sheets 












































MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


bn L. ENGEL, Anderson, Indiana 

















Wilisiiiete Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
form. on-alcoholic, free from _ habit- 
forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 


Sold by Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Z4 1 















































“Florence, Shake Hands with the Man’ 


An incident 





in a schoolroom 
where the 





New 
Barnes 
Readers 


are in use 





The teacher and a First Grade class were working on a 
lesson in reading, the teacher writing new sentences on the 
board, the child whose name she used in the sentence doing 
what the sentence suggested. The children had learned the 
words occurring in the sentences, but the sentences were new 
to them. 


A man entered the room without attracting the attention 
of the children. The teacher wrote on the board, “Flor- 
ence, shake hands with the man.” All the class read the 
sentence silently, each turned to see the man, and Florence 
approached him as the picture suggests, thereby giving evi- 
dence that she understood exactly what she had read. 

The New Barnes Readers make comprehensive reading 
the aim from the beginning. 

New Monograph on Reading by Superintendent Dressel 
free to teachers upon request. 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Educational Publishers 


130 E. 25th St., New York 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 











These Books Give 
SATISFACTION 


READING 


Story Hour Readers 
(Grades One to Three Inclusive) 


The “content method” reaches its most perfect 
development in these readers. Five simple steps form 
the entire development of each lesson — the telling 
of the story, the dramatization, the blackboard work, 
the perception card work and the reading from the 
books. By means of the simple and effective phonetic 
work the pupil makes amazing progress in learning to 
read. 


SPELLING 


Pearson & Suzzallo’s Essentials of Spelling 
Lower Grades — Middle Grades — Higher Grades 


This book teaches thoroughly the words everyone 
ought to know. The vocabulary embodies the results 
of recent scientific studies, and is based upon an 
examination of thousands of children’s compositions. 
All of the 1000 words of the Ayres Measuring Scale 
are included. The so-called “one hundred demons” 
receive special drill. 











| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


























REMITTANCES 


Checks, drafts and money 
orders should be made 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 


We have been compelled 





payable to the order of 
the Educational Publishing 
Company. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to which the 





Copyright, 1922, by Educational Publishing Com b 
September to June. Entered at Boston Post Othce & 


ae " SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. Single Copies, Twenty-five cents. 
dian Postage, 25c. per year extra. Foreign Postage, 40c per year extra. 


paper has been sent. This ¢ Boston, Mass., 50 Bromfield Street 


to eliminate the giving of 
CURRENT issues as 
sample copies. A _ recent 
issue will be sent free as 
sample. We aim to have 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 
printed and in the mails 
about the 15th of the 
month PRECEDING pub- 
lication. Wait until the 


Published Monthly. 
Second Class Matter 








stan fi f th th bef 
pee pry Ay org Chicago til. 2467 Pate welling about the nenee- 
to. discontinue the copy Canada, McClelland & Goodchild, Toronto ceipt of your magazine. 
going to your old address. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not “‘What does it cost?’’ but *“‘Does it pay me?”’ 














A Child’s Place 


Aileen M. Hess 


Wi a little girl entered my first grade recently, 
the remark was made that she had had kindergarten 
training and would need to be taught “her place.” 
I was immediately on the defensive, having had some 
kindergarten experience. Every kindergartner knows that 
the primary aim of the kindergarten is a socialized one, 
namely, to enable the child to adapt himself to group 
work, to be an individual, not apart from the group, but 
working in perfect harmony 
with his playmates. 
This remark about a “child’s 


citizens, this same type of person may be found. If 
autocracy exists there will be rebellion, for little children 
will not be completely and overwhelmingly subdued. 
Rebellion and hatred.are the very last elements we want 
to foster and encourage in young Americans. These two, 
rebellion and hatred, are the champions of baby Bolshevism, 
It is within the power of every teacher to rule out these 
elements and in their place establish a community with 

willingness and love for its 

corner-stones and fill this com- 





place” made me wonder, after 
all, what is a -“‘child’s place’’? 
The very word dooms him to 
hampered activity and reduces 


Partial Contents of This Issue 


These make PRIMARY EDUCATION 
An INVESTMENT, not an EXPENSE 


munity with happy and con- 
tented little citizens. 

The provoking little occur- 
rences will be eliminated, for 
each and every individual will 








him to a mere automaton. Is 
this the aim of the school to 
develop little machines that 
always respond in the same 


September Issue, 1922 


Western United States Indians ........ 416 
History, Civics and Geography Through 


be so intensely interested in 
some community problem that 
he will spurn and ignore the 
disturbing element, thereby de- 


manner? Do the people who 
really do things take a “place” 
or do they keep moving? They 
keep moving, utilizing all the 
energy they have. Sometimes 
seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles arise, but it is the con- 
flict that is strengthening and 
developing a world of reserve 
power. 

The little child is, after all, 
an individual in the making. 
Are we going to retard his de- 
velopment by giving him a 
place, cataloging him. Cer- 
tainly not; we are going to 
treat him as a grown-up. We 
are going to surround him with 
abundant means of self-ex- 
pression, making the school into 
aminiature community in which 
he will develop and he will be 
armed with infinite resources; 
having these, he is ready to 
assume a definite place in the 
mechanism of present-day acti- 
vity. 
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priving it of its personality. 
Should discipline problems arise, 
public opinion will take care of 
them; if not, we have our last 
resort — punishment. What 
better person can decide the 
type of punishment than the 
law-breaker? We take it for 
granted that he is truly sorry 
and that he is sincere in the 
statement that he “won’t do it 
again.” This having been estab- 
lished, the means decided upon 
will be a very poignant re- 
minder. It will be as a fairy 
pricking the prince’s finger 
whenever he thinks a naughty 
thought or does a naughty 
deed. This isn’t all theory, but 
is applicable and practicable. 
For specific example — we all 
recognize time as a very valu- 
able asset and time wasting is 
on the verge of criminal offense. 
At the end of the day set 
aside a free period; at this 
time gratify the wish of the 





In every community there are offenders, people who try 
to take care of everyone else. These problems are not 
exclusively school problems, but are difficulties with which 
every community struggles. Since we recognize this as a 
grown-up problem, let us handle it as such. Autocracy 
is very passé internationally, Why should we allow it 
to take its last stand in the schoolroom? As in nations, 
so in our very tiny community of thirty or forty young 





majority with games or stories. If time is taken during 
the day for general discipline, where a number are in- 
volved, count this as an infringement on the free period. 
Public opinion handles the situation. The individual who 
considers himself so important as to take free time, is 
promptly ostracized and can only regain public favor by 
proving himself doubly worthy. 
(Continued on page 467) 
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“Sun Temple,” Mesa Verde, National Park, Colorado, is in the shape of a letter D. Excavated in 1915. 
ture is 130 feet long, walls are 4 feet thick and are double, with about 5 feet of space between. 
high. — Courtesy of The Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Company 





The struc- 
Walls are from 4 to 12 feet 


Western United States Indians— Pueblos of 
Mexico 


(A sand-table story worked out by 2-B children at the J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky.) 
Mrs. M. B. Hollingsworth 


HE aim of the teacher was to combine history and 
language. The children’s aim, to learn about climate, 
and Indians who live in Western United States and 

Mexico and their mode of living. 

Our sand-table was cleared of everything, then two 
mountains (one at either end) were built. Each child 
contributed stones and boulders. Between these mountains 
a low valley was made. Beyond the mountains, at the 
farther end, the long, imaginary plain extended. In the 
valley a mirror was sunken.into the sand for a lake. On 
the first mountain, the children built what they called 
adobe houses, which were clay plastered on chalk boxes. 
These were arranged in tiers, “Because the Indians were 
timid and did not like to fight, so their homes were built 
high up, and ladders were used to reach them.” After these 
houses were covered with clay, black paper cut in squares 
and oblongs were pasted on to represent windows and doors. 
The children became more and more interested, so much so, 
indeed, that many trips were made to the Public Library 
to find out about these smart Indians, for they decided 
they were smarter than the North American Indians, 
for they built houses and made beautiful pottery. The 
ladders were a source of much study and hard work, as 
they were made of logs (twigs), and the rungs tied in with 
- rope (strings). Some of them were wonderfully made! 
The children compared pictures and found that some of 
the houses were two and some three stories high. The 
roofs were flat. This they decided was done so the Indians 
could sleep out on them when the weather was too hot. 
They were quite enthusiastic over the fact of their climbing 
up home every night and pulling their ladders up, so no one 
could disturb them at night. Inside of their houses, they 
insisted upon putting poles across the rooms, as these 
Indians did, to hang their clothes and bows and arrows 
above their heads. As their course in measurement and 
drawing required straight lines, oblongs and spheres, they 


measured each house, each window and door, and molded 
beautiful beads (spheres). These beads were dried and 
then painted. When asked what colors they were to use, 
one little one had read and volunteered the information 
that ‘“‘they painted them blue because they (the Indians) 
knew the sky was blue; the green, because the grass was 
green; the yellow, because the sun was golden; the red, 
because sometimes the sun looked red.”’ Their beads were 
really very attractive and artistic. A pretty lesson in 
blending colors was worked out of this. When finished 
and strung, the beads were taken home for mother to see. 
They took a week to find out something in regard to the 
pottery decoration. But when it came, there was a wealth 
of information forthcoming. One child told us only circles 
and wavy lines (scrolls) and dots were the kinds of decora- 
tion. One girl molded a beautiful little jar, decorated it 
with circles, painted the inside of the neck a dainty pink, 
and then, thinking to make it more attractive, put a little 
pink flower and green leaf on one side. It was most 
amusing to see how the tots stuck to the correct decoration, 
for they rejected this particular jar, “because the flower 
should not have been put on.” 

The Indians were made of clothes-pins, the chief wearing 
trousers, blanket and moccasins. Instead of the “war 
bonnet” worn by other Indians, we read that these 
Indians wore a band around the head, made of beads, 
sometimes, but oftener of heavy skin, with one brilliant 
feather stuck up in the back. Their beads, of course, 
were worn on the neck and arms. The squaws, also, wore 
trousers, but a skirt over them. Their long black hair, 
braided in two braids and worn over the shoulder, outside 
of the shawl or blanket pinned over the head. These 
braids of hair were made of coarse black thread fastened 
easily on the heads, which were molded of soft plasticine. 
The men’s hair was laid on hair by hair, so the head was 
covered, and was long enough to touch the shoulders. 
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Heretofore, we have always been satisfied with clothes-pins 
for our figures, but as the interest grew and the children 
realized that their Indians would not want to stand up all 
the time, teacher suggested that the pin be taken to the 
shop where the “big boys” were at work and see if they 
could not put joints in the legs so our people could sit down. 
The result was infinitely satisfactory, so, charmed with this 
improvement, they begged to have arms put on them, and 
when sent back to our room, we had a man and woman to sit 
and arms to hold. The method was quite simple — 
holes bored through the split end and a brad put through. 
The arms fastened the same way, making both movable. 

Our mountains completed, our valley covered with grass 
(artificial moss), our plains the long stretch of sand at end 
of table, the houses on the first mountains, and our 
ladders and Indians ready, the next step was to see what 
kind of food these people ate, and how they prepared it. 
They raised corn, from which they made meal. Fish, of 
course, secured from the lake, the men sitting on the 
bank to fish with poles. Game of all sorts killed with bow 
and arrow. Milk from cows and goats that grazed in the 
valley. The cows and horses were molded of dark red 
plasticine. The goats and sheep — which latter they had 
in great numbers, as all wanted to make them — were 
molded of plasticine and covered with white raw cotton; 
for the goats, pressed down smoothly, “to look like” hair; 
the sheep left fluffy, “to look like wool.”” It was marvelous 
to see some of the heads of these animals, especially the 
sheep peeping out from the long wool. The legs were made 
of burnt matches, “as sheep and goats have dark hoofs,” 
or feet. 

The discovery was made that these Indians baked 
their food in ovens. The ovens took the shape of a low 
bee-hive. As they raise corn and other grains in the valley, 
they ground the corn between two large stones. When 
ground, they put the vessel on a high place, where the wind 
would blow all of the chaff out of it; then mixed with 
water into cakes, and put on a paddle with a long handle, 
and slid into the ovens, upon stones heated by the 
very hot sun previously, and so had their bread to eat. 
The next step was to find out how they got their clothes 
or materials for them. After searching among many books, 
they found these people sheared their sheep and made 
rude yarn of the wool, which they wove into cloth on very 
crude looms. Right here was brought into use the weaving 
that all little people enjoyed, though, of course, their work 
could not be used for the Indians; but we found material 
that looked like blankets and used that. 

The children were much interested in the “poor little 
pappoose that had to either be swung up in a tree, 
bound so it could scarcely move, or on mother squaw’s 
back, and often on the back of a little sister scarcely big 
enough to hold such a burden. This especially appealed 
to their sympathy because of the freedom our children 
have nowadays, with their games indoors and out, and 
all sorts of athletics to “make them grow.” One thoughtful 
boy wondered how it happened that, in spite of the little 
ones being bound tight they should grow up into such 
fine forms. This was a poser, but we soon disabused his 
mind of anything cramped in the life of an Indian by 
reminding him that after the child begar to walk, he 
had not only freedom from clothes, but lived always in the 
open with nothing but the good fresh air to breathe and space 
to always stretch his little legs. 

The pleasure of their lives was a pretty canoe (donated), 
and a chief and his squaw were put into it. The boys were 
told they had to make the oars. Many sizes and shapes 
were brought in; one pair were so short, teacher asked why. 
The child replied, “I read in a book that these Indians use 
much shorter oars than any other people.” So that pair 
went to the canoe. 

In arranging the sand-table, many lessons were taught 
in regard to grouping, and so forth. The cows and horses 
were made to stand close to the lake, so they might get a 
(rink easily. The sheep and goats were farther away, 
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over on the mountain-side, and it was understood they 
would soon come down for water and grazing, too. There 
were no trees in the valley, but the shadow of the high 
mountain “made it cool and nice.” Often the Indians 
would go down and sit on the grass to weave their baskets, 
which were very beautiful and which they weave of the 
tough grasses found in the valley, these baskets decorated, 











as the pottery was, with circles, scrolls and spheres. No 
attempt was made to have the children weave baskets, 
as that kind of work was too difficult for little fingers. 
But should an older class work this out, much in beautiful 
basketry could be accomplished. The children had worked 
so enthusiastically that, when the “story”? was completed, 
there was real regret. They were four months and a half 
at the work. 





How Shall a Teacher Measure 
Her Efficiency 
Estelle Bennett, B. Ped. 


We hear a lot of criticism on the failure of our public 
schools and of our teachers, but vert little is written 
to show the beginner what qualitieg are especially 
necessary to insure success. 

First, the teacher must have adequate preparation for 
the work she is undertaking. No one can do effective 
work who lacks proper training. 

The next essential is character. The conscience of the 
teacher must be true to the highest ideals and purposes. 
She must show loyalty and co-operation, and she must 
not only be sympathetic, but frank, in dealing with parents. 

No matter how great her scholarly achievements, she 
will not be able to impart her knowledge properly if she is 
lacking in ability to discipline. 

The next thing to be considered is appearance. A 
teacher who is careless or untidy about her dress exerts 
a demoralizing influence upon her whole class, as does one 
who wears her discarded finery in the schoolroom. While 
on the subject of appearance, it may seem strange, but a 
very homely teacher often works under a handicap in the 
classroom unless she has a decidedly winning personality. 

The good teacher, of course, must have imagination, 
and if she has a sense of humor, it will help her through 
many difficulties. 

It is the duty of every teacher to increase the confidence 
of the public in the profession, to regard every fellow- 
teacher as a fellow-craftsman, and to stand for the best in 
education and in social life of the community. 





Cleanliness of body was ever deemed to proceed from a 
due reverence to God.— Bacon 
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Cliff Palace, a prehistoric city built one thousand years ago, by Indian cliff dwellers in the sandstone caves of v hat is now Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colorado, housed twenty-three clans. It had a round and square tower, the purposes of which are still in doubt. Some of the 
rooms are found in the cleft high in the back of the cave, which was reached by almost inaccessible ways through cracks between the 
rocks forming the high walls of the canyon, — Courtesy of the Denver and R‘o Grande Western Railroad Company 
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History, Civics, and Geography Through Life 


Projects 


Vill 


(Grade IT) 
Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Prehistoric Man 


Foreword 


Always before attempting to plan even a single lesson, 
we realize the necessity of a survey of the material, theoreti- 
cal or abstract and objective, available to us, and its adapta- 
tion to the needs and development of the class or child 
to be taught. How much more important that, before 
launching into a course of study, we make a survey of the 
subject as a subject — its scope, its vital points, its relation- 
ships, divisions, and its underlying facts and principles; 
of abilities and capacities of children at the age or period 
of development for which this is to be planned; of the 
values we may hope to accrue from such a study; of the 
specific aims that we may carry with us as guide posts 
along our way; of the methods and means of accomplishing 
these aims, insuring these values. 

How especially true is all of the foregoing for such a 
subject as history, with its interwoven subjects, for here 
the values are not so much factual as ethical and moral; 
the material it is based on is human beings, their ideals, 
their deeds, their relations, their onward and upward 
struggle; the principles are those principles upon which 
“the everyday life of the world is conducted.” 

One does not need to be a deep student of philosophy 
and life to know that each age has its underlying thought, 
its ideal, and that this ideal, for the most part without the 
knowledge of the individual dwellers upon earth, enters 
into the warp and woof of their beings and not only in- 
fluences their individual acts and opinions but binds them 
together into a united, onward movement toward the 
accomplishment of that particular thing, the answering 
of that particular question, the solving of that particular 
problem. 

So we find the first distinct period of thinking man 
influenced and controlled by the searchings and longings 
that grew out of that inner yearning which, put into 
words, becomes the query, “What is God?” 

A self-consciousness led to the guiding thought of the 
next great period, and we find through ages of earnest 
outreaching millions of beings shaping their lives to the 
intent searching into ‘What is man?” 

But God and man—surely, from that which comes 
unbidden from the inmost recesses of the being of each 
one of us, there is some close and well-defined relationship 
between these two. Thinking man turned his thoughts 
and efforts to the solving of this relationship, and so, 
blindly yet compellingly, the question, ‘What is man’s 
relation to God?” gave the impetus to and blended into 
the tone bad tenor of the lives of the millions who came 
and went throughout this next great period. 

To-day, if we look about us, if we consider the trend of 
actions shaping themselves into the world movements of 
our own yesterdays, to-days, and doubtless our to-morrows, 
and those of some who came before us, many who will 
come after us, we are led to the conviction that the great 
ideal of the period in which we are living is a working out 
of the problem expressed in the question, “What is the 
relation of man to man?” 

If we look into the industrial world, it is there; it is in 
the civic world, the economic, the religious. It is every- 
where. It is finding many and varied expressions; it is 
being worked out in strangely diversified ways, but always 
it is there. Certainly we find it pervading every phase 


of education, and revolutionizing its aims and its practices. 
Education and educational subjects are no longer chiefly 
disciplinary, nor cultural, nor utilitarian; instead, the 
humanitarian, the social, predominate. 

Hence we find a degree of emphasis never before known 
on the social or socializing subjects, and among the fore- 
most of these history, geography, civics — history in its 
dual yet complementary branches of research: the actual, 
material basis of life (environment), and the reaction, 
the behavior — physical, intellectual, civic, spiritual — of 
man thereto; geography, with its wealth of human values 
in its unfolding of the earth, the people who inhabit it, 
the effect of climate and physical environment upon them, 
their interdependence; and civics, as to the reactions of 
all of these in human governmental and living conditions. 

But in the teaching of no subjects is there a greater need 
for the adaptation of material and method to the varying 
ability and capacity of the child at the different 
stages of his mental development. In the primary grades 
children are interested in people and what they do. 
The personal element predominates, and incident, anecdote, 
action, “objective realities” (if you will), are the material 
which becomes the basis of the instruction given successfully 
to children of this age. For these, through imagination, 
frequently crystalized in activities, constructive or dramatic, 
became real to the children, enter into the warp and woof 
of their beings, color the fancy, direct the emotions, and 
find expression in the acts of daily relationships. 

Even as the personal element must be the outstanding 
characteristic of the selection of the subject matter, so 
must the imagination be the faculty of the child appealed 
to in its presentation. The primary child is just in the 
borderland of what we know as life; hence the history 
(and the literature) of the times when the race was in 
the borderland of civilization is the history that appeals — 
he can relive the mythology, the legends, the hero tales, 
the classic myths, and in re-living, solve anew the problems 
with which these primitive peoples were confronted, solve 
them in the light of what they are familiar with in our 
present-day civilization. Could any other way so truly 
make them know that they are the “heirs of all the ages”? 

The fact that pupils of this age lack the spatial sense, 
both as to time and place, matters little. The child is 
supremely unaware of any need to locate these heroes, 
these happenings, either as to time or space, for to him 
it is a personal matter, a re-living. In later years reasoning 
and judgment will join hands with observation and the 
exercise of will-power in the directing of his mental attitudes 
and the controlling of his moral sympathies, but now his 
needs are all met by the exercise of his imagination — that 
most wonderful of all our faculties. 

Charles Eliot Norton insists that the imagination is the 
“supreme intellectual faculty,” pointing out that it is 
the “most difficult to control, the most elusive, yet the 
most far-reaching in its relations, the rarest in its full 
power.” Yet it enters into the making and the control 
of all other faculties, and into every phase of life. So, in 
giving the child’s imagination such material to feed upon 
we are doing far more than acquaint him with the great 
traditions of the world — we are doing that which should 
enrich his whole life. 

The method of presentation should be for the most part 
story-telling, and it should be well understood that reading 
cannot take the place of story-telling, though it may 
upon occasion be used with telling effect. 
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When reading is the method of presentation determined 
upon, the following steps should ordinarily prevail: 


1 In a bright, enthusiastic manner the teacher should 
give, at the beginning of the lesson period, a few of the 
facts or incidents about which she is to read, these facts 
and incidents being so chosen and so given that the imagina- 
tion of the class is set to work and the interest awakened. 

2 The reading —sometimes, but not too often, in- 
terrupted for the strengthening of some fact or the relating 
of it to another. However, this feature of the presentation 
should be handled with care, as it may easily cause the 
lesson to deteriorate into a futile pedagogical nonentity. 

3 A “talking over” by pupils and teacher of the material 
read, the talking being done by the pupils, the teacher directing 
by means of leading or outlining questions to make sure 
of the important facts, relations, deductions. 


When the story-telling method is used, the teacher will 
do well to observe the following steps: 


1 Carefully select the facts or incidents which she 
desires to leave with the class. 

2 Learn these facts or incidents in such a way that 
they become a part of her stock-in-trade. 

3 Tell these facts or incidents, clothing them in appro- 
priate language and impressing them by means of a vivid 
and animated yet natural manner. 

4 As a conclusion they may be 

a A re-telling by a pupil or by a number of pupils. 

b A few well-chosen questions by the teacher, bringing 
out the salient points of the lesson. 

¢ Questions asked by members of the class. 

d A brief sentence or two by the teacher relating the 
lesson of to-day to those that have gone before 
and preparing for those that are to follow. 


Or, the lesson may be concluded when the story is 
finished, the further connecting and relating being left 
to some one of the accompanying features of the work 
suggested below. 

And whichever method be used, it is usually well at the 
beginning of the period to establish a connection in the 
minds of the pupils with previous lessons, or at least with 
the main thought being developed by a few brief but 
fancy-stirring questions or remarks. Above all, whether 
the facts be directly given by means of story-telling or of 
reading, the development method must consistently be 
used as basic, if the desired results, either immediate or 
far reaching, are to be attained. Situations are to be faced, 
problems analyzed and solved, difficulties overcome. 
This, and nothing less than this, insures the right kind of 
training for the study that will come in later years; but 
far more important than this is the fact that we are thus 
building a background of experience for the solving of 
individual life problems, which at this period of the child’s 
life are closely related in principle to the problems of the 
race at that time. 

Also both methods should be accompanied and re- 
inforced by some one or more of the following, remembering 
that expression clarifies, vivifies, and fixes impression, 
even as it gives opportunities for correction, and for the 
training of various other faculties. 


_ 1 Imaging — Specific plans should be made by the 
teacher to train pupils in the seeing of vivid mental pic- 
tures, so that they will have distinct and, so far as essentials 
are concerned, accurate impressions of the places (their 
surface, climate, etc.), the people, the animals, and the 
scenes or happenings about which they are studying. 

2 Use of sand-table or sand-pan. 

3 Drawing —on board, on paper. 


_ Nore — By means of 2 and 3, make sure not only of the pupils’ 
imagining, but prepare the way for the later use of maps, physical as 
well as political. As the session progresses, pupils should frequently 
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be called upon to make just a rapid sketch to represent the immediate 
point under consideration. 


4 Use of pictures. 

5 Frequent correlations with other subjects. 

6 Any and all forms of hand work possible to the class 
— modeling with clay or plasticine, weaving, making 
of the utensils and weapons as they are studied, making 
of booklets, etc. 

7 Then, as the season advances, as the children grow 
in power to read, allow them to follow up a lesson or a 
topic by reading from the text the teacher is using, or any 
available supplementary material, including the booklets 
they themselves make. 


And what may we hope to result from such a course, 
presented in such.a way, to second grade children? Cer- 
tainly we are not expecting or even attempting thorough- 
ness from a historical standpoint. We are, however, 
attempting to 


1 Store up material, “as so much capital, which may 
later be unified, generalized, organized, and co-ordinated 
into relations of cause and effect’””— a broad foundation 
on which to build history, civics, geography facts and 
principles in after years, and on which to build much 
of literary understanding and appreciation. 

2 Bring the child into a very real contact with the real 
life and life progress of the peoples who have made our 
civilization of to-day possible; and, as he advances with 
them through their stages of development, sees them in 
their industrial, economic, social, political (?) relationships, 
a broad human sympathy and understanding gradually 
finds its way into his being, bringing with it a richer meaning 
to every phase of life with which he comes in contact. 

3 Create impressions—stir the imagination, kindle 
the enthusiasms, arouse the interest of pupils at this 
most impressionable period, so that always hereafter these 
“earth-and-man-picturing” studies will take him from the 
humdrum of routine life into a rich and gloriously par- 
quetried vista; a practical basis for everyday life and of 
everyday citizenship is his, a being enriched with cultural 
information and a mind and sympathy broadened by the 
intimate contact with the great onward and upward 
struggle of humanity; and a nature socialized by association 
with mankind in so many different stages and under such 
widely differing circumstances. 


For it is the purpose of the work in this grade to re- 
live with the pupils the progress of man from prehistoric 
times through the primitive stages and lead them through 
something of a transition period into the present — this 
to be accomplished through a study of the Tree, Cave, 
Lake and Sea Dwellers, as to prehistoric man; the Indian, 
as the hunter type; the Arab and the Hebrew, as the 
pastoral type; with the story of Robinson Crusoe to 
establish the necessary background for a study of the 
transition period. 

There are those who will object on the ground that this 
is beyond the understanding of children of this age. But 
do you understand it? How many teachers, how many 
college professors, how many students along these special 
lines, even, do understand the many ramifications of the 
life-story of the human race? Read H. G. Wells’ ‘ The 
Outline of History,” read the many treatises and works 
that attempt to establish the points of issue. Along with 
the great deal that we can and do understand, who of us 
can say there is nothing that we do not understand? 

But second grade children can be led into a general 
understanding of the epochs of industrial, social, and 
educational development — the what, when, where and 
how of the life and progress of our ancestors on the road 
to the civilization of to-day. The primitive problems of 
these primitive people become real problems to the little 
people who are re-living them, and in the solving of them 
their interest in life problems as such is quickened, their 
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understanding is broadened, their power of analysis and 
problem-solving increased, and an appreciation of their 
historical inheritance built up—all of which insures 
delightful hours for pupil and teacher as the session pro- 
gresses, and forms the basis of the child’s social conscious- 
ness and fixes his sense of social responsibilities. 


The Tree Dwellers 


The material for this study is, of course, to be that 
given by Miss Dopp in her text of that name. But before 
beginning the work with the pupils, the teacher should 
read this book throughout, and study what is said as to 
method. She should carefully consider the Things to 
Think About and the Things to Do in relation to the facts 
and principles to be given and in relation to the attitudes 
and interests of the children she is to teach. She should 
broaden her own knowledge by the reading of as many 
of the references suggested by Miss Dopp’s text, and as 
many of the works listed in the bibliography given herewith 
as possible. Always she should remember that motor 
expression is not only the basis of this text but the basis 
of the child’s full understanding and appreciation thereof 
as well. 


Introduction 


I wonder how many of us have been away on trips since 
school closed last spring. Such a number of us! Well, 
now, we shall all want to know where each one went, and 
something ofeachplace. But first let me ask — which of you 
went to some place south of here? Was the weather 
warmer or cooler? North? What of the weather there? 

But we have a new little friend with us to-day. Sarah 
Gray has come to live in our town, and so is to be with us 
at school. Perhaps Sarah will tell us just where she came 
from, and something of the weather there. 

Yes, indeed, there are long, cold winters where Sarah 
has been living, and so much ice and snow. 


Note An entire lesson period may well be spent on this topic 
if the teacher so desires, going more into detail as to the life of the 
people at these different places, listing different products, animals, 
etc., always with the “why” back of the fact. 


Last session we learned about some people who live in a 
land that is cold and frozen almost all the year round. 
Who can point toward Eskimo land? What other people 
did we study about? Point in the direction of Japan. 
What direction is Eskimo land from Japan? Japan from 
Eskimo land? 

I wonder what we remember as to how the Eskimos 
live? The Japanese? Let us try to think especially of 
the ways in which life with the Eskimos and the Japanese 
is different. Yes, the food they eat is different, the plays 
(etc.), are different. Why? (Develop this “why” very 
fully, setting each set of facts off against the other, with 
their basic geographic reasons. Then consider something 
of the resulting customs and institutions, with ample 
and specific comparisons with our own country and life.) 

But although their lives and living conditions are so 
different, there are some facts that are true for each of 
them, for us, and for all people. Let us see if we can think 
what some of these things are. 

Yes, we must all have 

food, shelter (homes), clothing. 

And to get these things, we must 

work. 

But we would grow very tired if we worked all of our 
waking hours, so for some of us there are 

play, games, amusements. 

And wherever people live together in any considerable 
number and have property of one kind or another, there 
must be 

government, laws, customs. 

But there is something in all of us which makes us want 

to know of other and higher things. We want to know 
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about God, about our souls, about who made this “great, 

wide, beautiful, wonderful world,” and put us in it to work 

and play and accomplish, so each race of people has its own 
religion. 

And the more we study and the more we travel and the 
more we learn, the better we come to know that in every 
land and with all people the home is the important thing, 
that the love of mother and father for their children and 
the love of children for father and mother is that which 
binds the whole world together. (Develop this fact by 
means of questions about Agoonak, about Take and Taro, 
about the pupils themselves, bringing out the love of home, 
the interdependence of the members of the family.) 

And now we are going to learn about some people who 
lived long, long ago, the very first people that we know 
anything about. These people “had little because they 
knew little, and lived among large, fierce animals of whom 
they were afraid.”” Before we can really appreciate these 
people and how they lived, we must know something of the 
country in which they lived, and of the animals that also 
lived there. Let us see how we can find out how they 
lived or how this differed from how we live and why. 
Perhaps we shall learn that they did some things that made 
life as we live it here to-day possible. 


I The country 

Base this work, if possible, on a preliminary excursion 
to some wooded section as free as possible from all evidences 
of human habitation and of civilization. Choose a place 
from which the child may gain an impression of grassy 
plains and streams, of wooded hills and underbrush, of 
deep dense forests. Use what is available and draw on 
the imagination for the rest. 

How did this stream get there? The grass? The trees? 
How would you like to live here for awhile? Some of us 
have had all day picnics at places like this, but when night 
came we went back home. Besides, what did we take 
with us for our picnic day? Some of us have gone on 
camping trips, out in the woods, or in the mountains, 
but after a few weeks or a few months we went back home. 
What did we take with us from our homes, or get from the 
stores, for our camping trip? What were some of the 
differences in the way we lived while we were camping 
and the way we live at home? Why did we live in a tent 
or a cabin, or perhaps just a tent arrangement beside our 
automobile instead of having a house, with its different 
rooms, its porches, lawns, etc.? Why didn’t we have 
electric lights, gas to cook with, a white porcelain bathtub 
with hot and cold water ready to turn into it, etc.P What 
of the clothes we wore, the food we ate, the things we did? 

How did we come to have all of those things any way, 
the comforts and conveniences and luxuries that we have 
in our homes and in our lives? Why do we have them? 
Do all people have them? Have any people always had 
them? To-night when we are talking with mother and 
father, let’s ask them what of all these things we have now 
they did not have when they were just girl and boy. 
Perhaps they have heard their mother and father tell of 
still greater differences when they were children, or even 
a great-grandfather and a great-grandmother. 

Suppose somebody’s mother and father should decide 
to take the family and come out here to live. Suppose 
they should decide to bring nothing with them — no food, 
no clothing, not even any tools — just themselves. 

Just which of these places would you choose as your 
home place — the grassy fields, the wooded hills, or the 
forests? What one thing would you have to be near? 
Yes, we’d have to be near enough to water to get some of 
that. But what do you think would probably live here 
besides yourselves? And suppose these animals were very 
large and very fierce? But remember, you have no guns, 
no swords — you haven’t even a little sling-shot. Where 
would these animals be most likely to live? But what 
would they, too, have tohave? Yes, we’d find them coming 


(Continued on page 460) 
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A Cut-out Border 


Silent Reading in the Primary Grades 


Frances Hobbs 
Teacher Primary Methods, Keene, N. H., Normal School 


ANY children come to school with the desire to learn 
to read. If interest in reading is not evident, the 
skillful teacher can easily create an environment 

suggestive of, or almost requiring reading. To move in 
the social community of the schoolroom, it is quite necessary 
to recognize one’s name, to read signs and directions. 

Materials for work might be labeled, boxes containing 
materials for work marked, a reading table containing 
attractive books serves as an incentive. 

In such an invironment, the children should be quite 
free to examine books and pictures, and many activities 
suggested by children doubtless grow from ideas received 
there. From time to time these books should be replaced 
by more difficult books. 

The natural beginning of reading is oral. A child 
usually says what he thinks, pronounces a word or letter 
he knows. The practice of making every reading lesson 
an oral lesson is, without doubt, responsible for many a 
child’s lack of interest in reading. How stupid for the 
bright child to listen to the slow drone of the backward 
reader! 

A beginning lesson frequently used is based on the 
child’s activity, and includes action sentences such as: 


Roll the ball. 
Catch the ball. 
Throw the ball. 


The sentences were suggested by children after a play 
period. The usual customs of oral rendition might well 
be supplemented by action. 

In the word and phrase drill, matching words, building 
rhymes, finding a word when a picture is shown, following 
simple directions written on board illustrating simple 
sentences or rhymes, are helpful devices for encouraging 
silent reading. 

In order to encourage the first grade child to grow in 
interest and initiative, the primary program must offer 
an opportunity for individual advancement. This must 
apply to the reading period and can best be developed 
— encouraging silent reading from the first school 

ys. 

A first grade was busily reading, each child using the 
book of his choice. A “reading party” was the definite 
aim of this silent reading lesson. The teacher gave desired 
help and the children formed in groups to enjoy the reading. 
Each one was eager to take part and an interest in their 
classmate’s progress was evidenced, 

The problem of taking home books was solved by one 
teacher who gave each child an easy reading book, not to 
be used for class work. The idea of preparing a story 





to be read or told during the reading lesson proved of great 
value without interfering with the teacher’s plan of be- 
ginning reading. Anxious mothers, desiring to help, 
contributed to the success rather than retarded progress. 

A third grade group selected reading material. The 
activity suggested by the material seemed to vary with 
the tastes and inclinations of the class. One boy selected 
poems in order to memorize a favorite to recite to the 
class in opening exercises. A popular selection among 
the boys was “Wilderness Babies,” and a group of boys 
eagerly discussed the habits of wild animals. A group of 
girls read “Cinderella,” planning scenes, listing characters, 
and planning conversation for the dramatization. Illus- 
trating seemed to be a very popular reaction and many 
selected favorite passages to copy or were inspired to write 
original stories. 

The class discussion of the results of this lesson showed 
interest in individual projects and good judgment of pupils. 

Definite exercises to test the reaction of reading upon 
activity, to see what response the child makes in following 
written directions, what ideas have really been gained 
from reading and how they influence behavior have been 
worked out by my classes in Primary Methods. 


Grade II 


Read silently the story of ““The Three Bears.” 
Teacher may write on board: 


Go to the table. 
Find what you need. 
Take it to your seat. 


Teacher tells children to choose one of the following 
things to do, writing the directions on the board: 


1 Something to build. 
Build with blocks the house of the three bears. 
Find the story in your book about the house. 
2 Something to draw and color. 
Draw the three bears’ kitchen. 
Find the story about the kitchen. 
3 Something to model. 
Use clay to make three bowls, three chairs and three 
beds 


Find the story about them. 


Silent Reading Drill 


Grade II 


Write poem on board: 
“How do you like to go up in a swing?” 
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Directions 





swing back and forth through the air. 


Project for Promoting Silent Reading 


Teacher writes on blackboard: 


Please bring chairs to the front of the room. 
Children are given slips of paper with directions on them, 


such as: 


Draw a picture of Mother Hubbard and her dog. 


Color a picture of a bluebird. 

Write your name on the board. 

Find a picture of a fairy in your book. 
Draw a circle on the board. 

Write a question, etc. 


As the children in turn follow these directions, the class 
might guess what is being done. Finally the slip is read 


orally and class discuss results. 
This is only for. occasional drill. 


After reading “The Three Pigs,” and conducting word 
drills, the following directions were placed on the board for 


the children to read silently. 
Draw the third little pig’s house. 
Draw a picture and show: 
the sky 
a field 
a large apple tree 
the little pig 
the farmer’s house 
This will test the word drill just given. 


Write rhyme on board for children to read silently: 


“Rain, rain, go away, 


Boys and girls want to play.” 


Directions for the board: 
Cut an umbrella. 
Mount on paper. 
Draw a handle with black crayon. 


Copy rhyme. 
Grade III 
Children read story of “Cinderella.” 


Write the following directions on the board: 


1 Draw 4 picture of a fireplace. 
2 Color the bricks and flame red. 
3 Color the logs brown. 


DHS 


| 
a 


A 





Make a picture showing the things you could see as you 








4 Draw a picture of the fairy godmother’s wand. 
5 Color it as you think it should be. 


Directions for Making a May Basket 


(Suggested by the story of “May Day” — Progressive Road to Reading, 
Book IIT) 


Cut an eight-inch square of paper. 

Measure in 2 inches from the edge around the square. 
Cut on heavy lines. 

Fold along dotted lines. 

Paste tabs to make basket shape. 

Cut two strips of paper 8 in. long and # in. wide. 
Paste to opposite corners to make handle. 


Third grade children should be able to follow these 
directions without help from the teacher. Seed boxes 
can be made in the same way, without handle. 


Silent Reading — ‘‘Winter Fun’”’ 


Story about winter assigned for silent reading. 

The following directions are written on board: 
Make a picture of a snowy day. 
Make a picture of some children playing in the snow. 
Think of rhymes and write them for a game. 


Suggestions for a Silent Reading Lesson in Grade 
III —‘‘The Travelers and the Hatchet’”’ 


Assign parts of the story to be dramatized and have 
pupils understand they are to supply conversation for play. 

Place directions on the board and let children make up 
conversation as they proceed. 

The Two Travelers journey along the road. A hatchet 
lies in the dust at one side. 

First Traveler (seeing the hatchet, taking it up) — 

Second Traveler — 

First — 

Second — 

(Enter Carpenter.) 

(Seizes First Traveler.) 


Supply further conversation. 


For Grade III 
Aim 
To test reading ability of children, also to give drill in 
silent reading. 


Introduction 
Tell children that we will play a game called “ Rhyming.” 


Procedure 


I will put a sentence on the board and you must read it 
to yourself and think of a sentence to rhyme with it. 


Sentences Suggested 


1 Run and set the plates for lunch. 

Dolly’s things are such a sight! 

Come and buy my pretty toys. 

I haven’t an apple left, my dear. 

The snow formed a blanket pure and white. 
Merrily dance and sing. 

Make the room look neat and fine, etc. 


“1D CrP GW bo 


Result should be interesting couplet. 


Rural School — Grade IV 


Find in your book a story you might read to the first 
grade this afternoon. 

Ask yourself these questions: 

Would little children enjoy this story? 

Is it too long? 

Are there any words I do not know? 
What parts of the story need to be read with expression? 
Study the story until you are sure you can read it well. 
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Conversational Singers 
Hazel Beckwith Nohavec 


HE voices of the children in the primary grades may 
be divided into three distinct classes: 


1 Those who are capable of carrying a tune. 
2 Absolute monotones. 
3 Conversational singers. 


We are not concerned in this article with the first class, 
because they can sing acceptably. Children in the second 
class are very rare. The word “monotone” is used errone- 
ously by the majority of teachers. Here is a fool-proof 
definition. A monotone is a one-toned child that sings 
without inflection upon the same pitch, and never varies. 
About forty-five per cent of the boys and girls that enter 
our first grades are in the third class — conversational 
singers. There are many reasons for this: no kindergarten 
training, no music in the home, etc., but the main reason 
is that no one has taken the time to help him or her to find 
themselves. This duty falls to the lot of the teacher in- 
variably and should be considered a privilege and not a 
task, for if I can give to a child the power of song, I have 
given him something that money can not buy. 


A Classroom Work to Discover Conversational 
Singers 


Theoretically we should begin with a high tone and 
descend to carry the head quality down. Pedagodically 
we must begin with the tone he has and work from 
that (“known to the related unknown”). We can de- 
velop quality after pitch has been established if need 
be. Sound “D” 





on the pitch-pipe and hum it for them. Have the class 
hum it as a whole, by rows as individuals. If they cannot 
match your tone, have them come near you and “use 
their ears” while you hum again. Many times this is all 
that is necessary. Be sure that they know what they are 
listening for and that they hear. Then try low “D.” 





It is well to keep a record of those not able to match these 
octave tones. 

Always teach some songs that have an octave jump, 
such as “Mary,” p. 17, and“ Jack and Jill, p. 28 in “Cong- 
don Primer.” You can easily tell those that are getting 
the “big jump.” The following list of individual helps 
should be used collectively at first. Any teacher of ordinary 
ability should be able to locate her problems in a very 
short time. 


B Individual Helps 


1 Teacher calls: Child answers: 


Mary I’m here. 


2 Teacher calls: Child answes: 


How-do-you-do? 


I’m very well. 





3 Play the game of ‘‘Kittens.’”’ The mother cat says: 


Me - ow. 





while the baby cat says: 


Meaw, meaw. 





The children enjoy guessing which each member of the 
class is representing. 

4 Tell the story of the cow on the railroad track. 
The old cow puts her head out and says 


Moo 





several times. 


Of course the train says: 


Toot, toot, toot, toot. 





This makes a splendid game. 


5 Teacher makes the motion of drawing the bow on a 
violin. The children watch closely and hum, either 
descending or ascending, as the teacher desires. 

6 Strange as it may seem, a minor call will reach some 
voices, so we use a number of street calls on “do-la.” 
By taking his own “do,” you can work from that. Here 
are a few words to call: ‘Apples,’ “Shoe-shine,” “Pota- 
toes.” Use words that appeal to your type of child. 

7 The “Newsboy” game is a favorite. At first the 
teacher is the newsboy, and then a competent child may 
take the part. Each child holds his hand closed, as if he 
held a coin. Thenewsboy then starts on his round calling: 


Morning papers. 


The child answers: 


I’ll buy one. 





The money is given to the newsboy and the child then 
puts his hands in his lap, thus signifying that he has bought 
his paper. 

8 Have them sirg like the church bell: 
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9 If they have heard a siren whistle, then use this: 


Oo00000 





a gradual slur, and hold the last tone. I have been able 
to help more with this particular call than any other. 

Many others might be given. Be on the lookout in all 
classes; it is surprising how many times during other classes 
these little devices can be used. 


C Room Placement 


As low voices are discovered, the singing places are 
located. The conversational singers are given the seats 
in the front of the room. It may, in some cases, take the 
first two rows across the room. There are many reasons 
for placing these children in this part of the room. First, 
they are close, so you can easily reach them at all times; 
second, you know where they are without testing every day. 
This is also a big help to the supervisor. The last and most 
important — did you ever try to sing with some one back 
of you singing terribly off pitch, and usually with a great 
deal of power. The reason is obvious. 

Your dependable singers are next located. They occupy 
the rear seats. They are the ones you can depend upon as 
helpers. They are the stewards of their rows. The 
converse of the reasons given for the location of conversa- 
tional singers would apply to this group. 

The remainder of the children in the room are followers, 
they can sing correctly if helped. These, of course, are 
placed across the center of the room. We sometimes 
name the groups: 1 Blackbirds; 2 Canaries; and 
3 Robins. It is best for the teacher to use her own in- 
genuity in this last matter. 

Some teachers make a fuss over the shifting of seats for 
singing. This is entirely uncalled for, because it has been 
successfully done in any number of cases —so why not 
your room? The child can remember where his singing 
seat is located as well and as quickly as his regular seat. 
During the singing of the first song, which should always 
be a familiar one, they understand that it is singing time, 
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and of course that means singing places. Sometimes it is 
only necessary for a few children to move. No matter 
how many or how few, they must move quietly enough 
so as not to spoil the song. The lesson is also closed with 
a familiar song, and they understand that singing time 
is over, so they take their original places. Try not to take 
away the initiative of the children by telling them always 
when to move. The only thing they need to be told 
after they understand their placement, is when the last 
song is to be sung. Example: “For our last song we will 
sing —,”’ etc. 


Every child has the right to sing or to attempt to sing— 
therefore, monotones or conversational singers should not 
be told to keep still— and ina very few instances should 
he be told to keep still and listen. He must always sing 
softly, or “like a fairy,” and listen also. He should then 
try to match his voice with the rest. The teacher or a 
helper-pupil, preferably the latter, should help him. If 
he gives you his best, you must accept them as such. 
He will soon be able to help himself, if he is taught to use 
his ears. The minute he gets it into his head that he cannot 
sing — he’s gone. He is unfortunately often told this at 
home. This makes it doubly hard for both the teacher 
and pupil. 

We are often asked, “Why these low voices?” In many 
cases it is ear trouble and not voice trouble. I mean that 
they do not hear the tone — it is beyond their experiences. 
In a number of instances I have looked straight into the 
face of a little child whose only tones were low d, e, and f; 
and showing him how the train toots (two long and two 
short on high d or e), have had him imitate my tone exactly, 
and repeat them whenever asked to do so. No one 
had ever taken the trouble to show him. When the trouble 
is with the ear, it is generally worked out in the first 
year. Such troubles should never be allowed to get as high 
as the third or fourth year, for then the children become 
self-conscious. Some cases are due to throat trouble. 
A physician’s advice is needed, and this child should then 
not be allowed to sing. 

Each individual room needs to be diagnosed, and then 
each separate problem needs to be diagnosed. Would that 
I were able to prescribe a patent medicine for all! 


How Big Bear and Little Bear Came in the Sky 


Georgia C. Henry 


Story Teller for Anderson Public Schools 


t was one beautiful night up in the far North, when the 
moon did not come up until late, and the heavens were 
sprinkled with millions of stars, that Big Chief told this 

legend, and as the wind blew the water of the lake, it lapped, 
lapped and lapped to the rhythm of his voice. 

Ages and ages ago when Pale Face did not live on this 
earth it was ruled by Beasts, Beasts of the Earth, Beasts of 
the Sky, and Beasts of the Sea. The Beasts of the Earth 
had fought and conquered the Beasts of the Sky and Sea, 
and still they were not satisfied for the Beasts of the Sky 
had something they could not obtain; they had fire. They 
had seen it many times when the great black clouds had 
rolled up in the sky and it had flashed from one to another. 
So after a long council meeting they decided to visit the 
Beasts of the Sky. 

The Dove was a friend of all the Beasts, so through her 
they sent their message. The next day she returned and 


told the Beasts of the Earth they could come on their trip, 
but they must come at night and return just as the sun was 
coming over the hills. 

So the next night all the animals of the earth gathered 
together, but they could not reach the sky. The next day 
they held another council meeting and one of the warriors 
suggested Big Chief should invite the Beasts of the Sea 





to make the visit with them. So the Beasts of the Sea were 
asked and they said they would. 

The next night all the Beasts of the Earth and all the 
Beasts of the Sea gathered together, but still they were many, 
many, miles away from the Sky. Another council meeting 
was held and the Big Chief of the animals of the Earth was 
very much worried. At last the Tiger said he knew a great 
plan. They would make a large bow and great arrows, 
and shoot one into the sky and then another into that one, 
and so on until there was a long pole from earth to sky. 
This suggestion was met with much enthusiasm and Big 
Chief told Tiger he was a great warrior. 

The next day they hunted far and wide in the forest to 
find the straightest tree. The Beaver Family told Big 
Chief they would cut down enough strong trees for arrows 
and the Big Chief of the Sea had told the Big Chief of the 
Earth, he would furnish the strong cord from the fish skins. 

After many days’ search they found a two hundred foot 
tree that was very straight and would bend, and the cord 
was fastened on. The Beavers had all the arrows collected, 
so the next day they shot their first arrow and it fastened 
itself to the sky. Another was shot and it stuck into that, 
and so on until at last, just as night came, the long pole was 

(Continued on page 470) 
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Variety in Fourth Grade English 


Mabel Freese Dennett, Maine 


HE first thing to be considered as we outline our year’s 
work in English, is the previous knowledge the chil- 
dren have acquired. 

f If the “Aldine Language Books” are used, the first five 
chapters are supposed to have been covered during the 
third year. These chapters presuppose definite instruction 
in the use of: 


a The capital to begin the first word of a sentence; 
to begin the first and principal words of a title; to begin 
proper names; to begin every line of poetry; to begin 
quotations. 

b The period at the end of a statement. 

c The question mark. 

d Quotation marks. 

e Their, there; to, too, two. 


Beside this there has been expressive reading; intimate 
study of simple stories; conversations with specific aims 
in view; dramatizing, oral reproductions; picture study; 
study of a poem; statements and interrogative sentences; 
use of the comma to separate a quotation from the rest of 
the sentence; writing an original ending for an unfinished 
story and other oral and written work as the teacher has 
designated. 

Thus, in the early fall, as the eager teacher faces the 
abounding activity ef her room full of children, she must 
devise attractive ways of presenting the old subjects so 
that the new chapters in the English book will be pleasantly 
anticipated by all and prove to be a delightful sequel to all 
that has preceded. 

One of the simplest and easiest lessons for the very first 
day, and one the children always enjoy, is a picture study. 
Among the pictures that the children like are “ Angels’ 
Heads,” “Birthday Morning,” “Feeding Her Birds,” 
“Holy Night,” “A Helping Hand,” “Sleeping Bloodhound,” 
“Four Little Scamps are We,” “Miss Bowles,” “Baby 
Stuart,” “The Horse Fair,’ “Sir Galahad,” and “The 
Holy Grail.” 

In the early fall, show a picture containing a number of 
objects. Call up the pupils by lines to look at it. They 
are then asked to write the objects on paper and the one 
with the best list is honored by being permitted to write 
it on the board. Then the picture must be named and 
questions are asked, such as, “Did you like the picture?”’ 
“What did you like?” “What does it teach?” The 
artist’s name and pertinent bits of his life are given. 
Later, in a general review, a class paragraph is placed upon 
the board which they may vary to suit individual taste. 

The “ Aldine Language Book”’ has interesting instructive 
picture studies throughout the course, but in the fall, 
while the text-book is new, those by great artists are 
better. 

The first week of school is an excellent time to dramatize 
a little story that will inculcate neatness — “Fairy Order 
and Dame Disorder.” The story was printed in The 
American Motherhood, a number of years ago, and is 
concerned. with an untidy little boy named Bobby, who 
would not pick .up or put away his toys, but left them 
strewn over the nursery floor. One day his mother told 
him that “order is heaven’s first law.” He then suddenly 
asked: , 

“Ts order the law of Fairyland, too?” 

“No doubt, dear,” said mother, “for Fairyland and 
heaven must be very much alike.” 

After thinking all day, Bobby said aloud: 

“Oh, I wish a fairy would tell me all about order! 
It is so hard!” 

Whereupon a Fairy named Fairy Order appeared to 
Bobby, and took him to Fairyland where everything was 


particularly neat and tidy, standing in neat rows on shelves, 
or gathered away in baskets or set away in the corners. 
No waste paper, etc., nothing dirty or disagreeable. 

From Fairy Order’s kingdom he was conducted to Topsy- 
Turvy land where the horrible witch, Dame Disorder, 
dwelt. Dirt reigned there and broken toys and things 
scattered on the floor. Bobby was so afraid of the Witch 
that he begged to go. 

Later Bobby rubbed his eyes and found himself in his 
own nursery, where he tidied everything up before mother 
came in, and was rewarded by something extra nice for 
dessert. 

We have the pleasantest part of the room for Fairy 
Order’s home, and under the table, near the closet, for 
Dame Disorder’s, and the children love to play it. 

In one place in the story, Fairy Order asks a Fairy to get 
her the fiftieth pin which she has picked up that morning, 
and the Fairy brought it to her in a few moments, for she 
had put it away in a certain place. The children never 
leave out the pins! 

To make them more accurate in description, play the 
Observation Game some rainy day recess, singing: 


Though your little eyes are blinded 
Your little hands can feel, 

Now touch the thing I give you 
And quick its name reveal. 


Then take turns writing descriptions of famous people, 
books, poems, pictures, songs, etc., to be guessed. 

Among the good games to illustrate the three 2’s we 
enjoy the “Which Two Game,” from Miss Deming’s 
“Language Games for All Grades.” 

Cards are distributed, one to each child. He spells his 
2 orally, or writes it on the board with his word. Later he 
uses it in a sentence. The following are the phrases: 


2 much 2 play 2 read 

2 school 2 books 2 dinner 
2 apples 2 children 2 dimes 
2 sing 2 lazy 2 solemn 
2 dollars 2 work 2 fast 

2 silly 2 easy 2 write 
2 church 2 slow 2 noisy 
2 quiet 2 stores 2 sting 


In teaching “there” and “their,” it is a help to fill in 
Language Card No. 11, in the set prepared for Seat Work 
by Helen O. Wyman.* To those who finish their number 
work first, I pass the card and a colored square of tag board 
the same size, the day previous to that I wish the work 
completed. 

The eager pupils make cards similar to the sample. 
These are passed and filled in the next day. Or the teacher 
may put the sample card on the board. 


There — Their 


The boys lost —— ball in the pond. 
They shouldn’t have taken them . 
Mabel and John ran to meet father. 
Are those men in —— store? 

No, nobody is in ——. 
Those children have torn 
—— are only two slates here. 

The girls brought dolls. 

Are —— some pencils in your desk? 
No, —— is nothing in ——. 


The other side of the card may be used to fill in the 2’s. 








clothes. 








Matas vs by Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
cago. 
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Card No. 1 in Miss Wyman’s Set 
To — Too — Two 
































I was late for the car, so I walked —— school. 

I think it was far wzlk. 

Those children are small be out alone. 
I went —— the store buy papers. 

I went —— that store, 

It is —— rainy to go out play. 

You paid much for your book. 

Will you give me —— cents for a stamp? 





Yes, and buy stamps for me, ——. 


There is plenty of practice in punctuation marks 
they have studied to be obtained in the simple sentences 
they write containing their spelling words 

A game to aid-in sentence practice is called Sentence 
Race. 

Have the first child in a number of lines start to write 
a sentence on the blackboard, but place thereon only one 
word; each child who follows in the line adds a word. 
The line who finishes a properly constructed sentence first 
is the winner. 

For a few weeks they are writing sentences only, and 
then pass from sentence sense to paragraph sense. The 
fourth grade is well adapted to teaching paragraphs, as 
their reading books, and all their books, are now arranged 
in paragraphs. 

As a rule, all love to make paragraphs, if only they are 
interested in the subject. Early in the year these are of 
interest: Our New Schoolroom, The Autumn Leaves, 
Our Clock, Christopher Columbus, Frances Willard, Fall 
Birds, The Pilgrims, Nature Studies, etc. 

For two years I have followed the suggestions in Sheri- 
dan’s Book in developing the three-sentence paragraph. 
Some of our first trial efforts are given: 


Our Clock 


Wehaveaclock. Theclockisticking. Itis almost time to go home, 
Wooprow WILSON MILLER 


A Helper 


I was a helper after school once. I like to be the helper after school. 


It is fun. 
VONETA MALLOoy 
My Pet 
I have a pet and my pet is a doll. Her name is Rose McIntosh 
and I like her. I am going to give her a Christmas prasn. 


CAROLYN McrIntTosH 
; My Pet 
My pet is a bird. He is yellow and black. He can sing. 
raat CATHERINE GIDDINGS 
Pilgrims 
There were only Indiun live here year ago. After a weal some 
white people came here. There were call pilgrims. 
: RutH McIntos# 


The Milkweed Babies 


We have some milkweed babies. They are in a big vase. 


Helen 
brought them the other day. 


F WILFRED FINNEGAN 
Beautiful Joe 


Beautiful Joe is a dog. He is a very knowing dog. He saved a 
girl’s life. 
Eva BRANSCOMBE 
Our Victor 


We had the Victor on the table. Mrs. Dennett played the Victor 
before school. But the boys came and took it. 
Marion HuGHEs 
The Autumn Leaves 


There are leaves on the trees. They are turning all -oiors. 


They 
will soon fall off. 


Wooprow WiLson MILLER 


The Owl 
The owl has big eyes. He can see in the dark. He has pretty 
feathers. ELLEN LAUGHLIN 


After a little practice in the -three-sentence para- 
graph, tiny pictures may be given the children to paste on 
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their language sheets, and then they exercise their imagina- - 
tion in writing the picture’s story. The “Butterfly Chase,” 
one of the Brown Pictures (No. 369), is a good one. 


Nine-year-old Mary Clark wrote: 


The Butterfly Chase 


Once there was a little girl named Mabel. It was almost summer 
and everything was beautiful. She and her dog were out in the 
woods. Mabel caught a butterfly! And the powder came off his 
wings and he died. And Mabel went home sad. O very sad! 


Elsie Murphy, who found English hard, was given a 
picture of a bluebird on a branch and wrote: 


The Bluebird 


The bluebird is singing usa song. He is a good singer and is standing 
on the branch. 

The bluebird is a little bird and he has a little orange on his head 
and under his stomach. 

And he has five brothers and two sisters. 
way up in a telephone pole. 


He lives in a bird house 


Jane Murphy wrote on: 


Helps of the Birds 


When our forefathers came over here to America, they made a law. 
Every farmer had to kill a certain number of birds every year. They 
said the King-bird ate all their bees, but when they watched him they 
found that he only ate robber flies, horse flies and drone bees. They 
used to kill all the birds with pretty feathers but they are not allowed 
to kill them now. 


In the late winter, when the flag is studied, the pupils 
may be allowed to make more than one paragraph, and 
earlier, if they understand what they are doing. Dorothy 
Vanadestine wrote: 

Our Flag 


When they came here they brought the English flag. When they 
got here they wanted another flag, so they asked General Washington 
to make one. He asked Mrs. Betsy Ross to make one. She made it 
only it was the queen’s colors. They said they didn’t like that. 

Then she made another one and the colors were the red, white and 
blue. The colors mean brave, pure and true. 


Frances Willard’s birthday, tiny Kathryn MacGown 


wrote: 
Frances Willard 


When Frances Willard was a girl she heard her father and mother 
say, ‘‘We are going to move.” The little girl did not know where 
she was going to move. But after a while she did know. Where she 
was going to it wasa forest home. Frances Willard liked it vary much. 
Frances Willard’s father taught her to know the name of every flower 
and everything. 

Frances had a sister Mary and a brother Oliver. They had very 
good times together. Frances had light blue eyes and light hair 
When Frances grew older and when bad thoughts came to her, why 
she would say, “Let me be!” 

(To be concluded) 





Four-O’Clocks 


Our place is in old garden beds 
With monkshood, columbine, and phlox, 
And for our early closing time 


ha 


We well were named “the four-o’clocks.” 


While others cally with the hours, 
Delaying still their doors to lock, 
We watch the dial set for us 
And promptly shut at four o’clock. 


When we are young and pleased to show 
The dainty shape and silken frock, 

Some days we too might choose to wait 
And not retire at four o’clock. 


But since our laws of life are fixed, 
We prove to be a loyal flock, 
And cheerfully our curtains draw 
To rest and sleep at four o’clock. 
— M. E. N. Hatheway 
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A Cut-out Border 


Third Grade Language 


Mary Willcockson 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


HE language work of the third year must continue 1 Asa basis for other work. 
to help the children to see, to think and to express a Dramatization. 
{those phases of life in which they are most interested. b Pantomime. 
Those phases are: ¢ Handwork. 
2 To entertain. 
I The objective working out of life. 3 To draw out the imagination. 
II Story. 4 To appeal to the feelings of children. 
III Nature. 5 To cultivate taste, thought and language. 
6 To stimulate literary tendencies. 
School conditions must be made to promote expression. B In the telling. 
The children must feel strong impressions seeking expres- 1 The first sentence should be clearly given. 
sion, the desire to communicate and the need to record. 2 It should appeal to the senses. 
The teacher must male conditions necessary for expres- 3 It should prepare properly for the story. 
sion. C Selection. 
; ; 1 The stories selected should fill the needs of third 
1 Must see that the children’s lives are constantly grade children. 
enriched with activity, with story, with contact 2 Should have a seasonal relationship. 


with his social and physical environment. 
2 Must continue to promote purposing to express. 


: ; . ; A Suggestive List of Stories 
a Give opportunity for expression which naturally 


follows strong impression or stimulation, such as From “East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon” 
the telling of a story, of a poem, creation of bits . — Thomsen. 
of poetry or prose, or dramatic composition. 1 East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon (Story of). 
b Make conditions which promote oral or written 2 Princess on the Glass Hill. 
communication, the audience or the reader’s situ- 3 Twelve Wild Ducks. 
ation. From “The Birch and the Star”— Thomsen 
¢ Make possible the keeping of worth-while records 4 The Birch and the Star (Story of) 
related to the children’s work or other social inter- 5 Hans, the Old Soldier. 
ests. 6 Alarm. 
7 The Black Pond. 
The possibilities are greatest for growth on the formal 8 Collection of Christmas Stories — G Faulkner 
side through the informal oral and written expression. 9 The Golden Cobweb — Bryant (Repeated from 


Grades I and II.) 





Oral Composition 10 The First Christmas — Bible. 
I Conversation 11 Story of J — v4 si 
| The method should be informal like that of the home, 12 David and Goliath — Bibi. 
} but guided by the teacher so that time is not wasted 13 Candlemas Eve (Dandelion Story) — Stewart 
: upon haphazard conversation. Selected situations From The “Just So” Stories — Kipling. 
should be provided in the school so that the children 14 How the Whale Got His Throat. 
will desire to talk. 15 How the Camel got His Hump. 
Subject matter should be, 16 How the Leopard Got His Spots. 
1 Experiences at school with toys, handwork for 17 The Cat that Walked by Himself. 
projects, stories, pictures, games, nature experi- 18 Elephant’s Child. 
ences, excursions, etc. From “Jungle Book.” I. 
2 Experiences of individual outside of school. Sig- 19 Mowgli’s Brothers. 
nificant experiences of the home, community, etc. 20 Rikki Tiki Tavi. 
. From “In the Child’s World”— Pouwlsson. 
II Story Telling 21 How West Wind Helped Dandelion. 
A_ The stories should be short and simple. They may 22 Odysseus and the Bag of Winds. 


be used: 23 Nerth Wind at Play. 
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From ‘“ Mother Goose Village.” 
24 Little Wee Pumpkin’s Thanksgiving. 
25 Jack’s Ice Cream Picnic. 
Miscellaneous 
26 Little White Flower — Aldine. Book I. 
27 Legend of the Arbutus — Live Language Lessons. 
Book I. 
28 How the Tulips Got Their Frills — Youth’s 
Companion. 
29 Moss Rose — Youth’s Companion. 
30 The Fairy Who Stole the Sunbeam — Youth’s 
Companion. 
31 Buttercups — Youth’s Companion. 
32 The First Humming Bird — Holbrook. 


III Poems 
A Appreciation 

If the poems are to give joy through the music and 
language, they must be carefully selected. Little 
children need lyrics, simple in content, rich in 
music and emotion. 

When first presented, the appeal should be made to 
the ear. Formal preparation is not ideal. The 
poem should come as a climax to an experience 
or an emotion. 

Example: If the children have a daffodil awaken 
from its sleep, the poem “ Daffydowndilly has 
Come Up to Town” is fitting. It should be 
presented as a whole. 

B Memorization. 

Children should never be told to memorize a poem. 
If they so desire, memorization should begin with 
the appreciation of the whole poem. 

C Original Poems 

Children are poets at heart. The teacher should not 
only stimulate their poetic sense by the hearing 
of poetic productions, but she should also give 
the children opportunity for original productions. 





A Suggestive Group of Poems 
For Appreciation 

For Memorization if children so desire. 

1 Group of Poems 
Collected by Mary 
New York City. 
a Seasonal 
b Months 


Hill, Ethical Culture School, 


2 Japanese Lullaby — Field 
The Fairies. 
— Allingham 
The Little Kittens. 
— Anon 
I Saw a Ship A-Sail- 
ing — Posy Ring 
Windy Nights. 








—— > 
Qo Oo 








— Stevenson 
7 Which Wind is Best? 
— Mason 
8 The Christmas Tree. 
— McHugh 
9 Little Papeose. 
— Myall 
10 The Owl and the Pus- 
sy Cat — Lear 
11 The Sandpiper. 
— Thaxter 


13. The Swallow. 

— Rossetti 
14 The Sandman. 

— Vandegrift 
15 The Violet — Taylor 
16 Hiawatha’s Child- 
hood — Longfellow 
17 Hiawatha’s Sailing. 
— Longfellow 
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12 Wishing —Allingham 
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IV Picture Appreciation 


A Art 
Teach a few each year, striving to get the master’s 
interpretation. 
Suggestive 
1 Landseer 
Shoeing the Horse 
King Charles’ Spaniels 
My Dog 
Squirrels 
Distinguished Members of a Humane Society 
2 Bonheur 
Lions at Home 
Brittany Sheep 
Plowing 
3 Troyon 
Return to the Farm 
B_ Development of sentence sense 
Use simple stories that are familiar to the children 
1 Magazine covers furnish material 
C Conversation — Story 
Art pictures should not be used, but those that 
suggest a story. Try to acquaint the children 
with the people in the picture. Use motivating 
questions. Discuss the surroundings, season and 
time of day. Discuss the reasons for the climax. 
It is well to name the picture. The next day 
the children should be invited to tell stories about 
the picture 
a Use magazine covers 


V Language Games 
The games depend upon the grammatical need of 
the children. 
A Suggestive Books 
1 Language Games — Myra King 
2 Language Games — Deming 


Written Composition 
Types 

I Records — of excursions, project work, etc. 
II Original production 

A Stories, dramatizations 

B_ Poems, riddles, etc. 
IV Letters 

Children are given the heading and close if formal 
letters are written. 


Method 
The written language grows out of the oral work. The 
work may be: 

1 Group work — The teacher writes on the black- 
board as the children contribute. When a worthy 
paragraph is formed, the children copy from the 
board. 

2 Individual work — Careful oral preparation, clearly 
motivated. The teacher spells the words (writes 
them on board and erases) that the children 
cannot spell. 

3 Dictation — This phase should be given less time 
as the children develop individual ability to 
express themselves clearly. 


Language Form 


These are presented as the need arises in the written 
work. 


References 
I Language a Vital Mode of Expression 
Cooley — Language Teaching in the Grades, Chapter I 
Gesell — The Normal Child and Primary Education, Chapter XI 
Elementary School Teacher — Avenues of Language Expression, 
Volume V, page 235 
Klapper — Teaching of English, Chapter I 


(Continued on page 463) 
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Properly Introducing the Dolls 


Politeness Project for 
September Days 


Annebelle R. Bucknam, Maine 


S the time draws near for the opening of the school 
year again, let us approach it joyously, anticipating 
the good things, overlooking the thought of the dis- 

couraging things which come at some time into every life. 
Let us remember this “Rule of Life,” that we may each 
try to follow it: 
Like the star 
That shines afar, 
Without haste 
And without rest, 
Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 
And do his best! — Goethe 


It is a great advantage at the beginning of the school 
year to unite the classroom work with the home. 

This is especially important for young children. The 
work is strengthened in proportion as we successfully 
bridge the chasm between the formality of the school and 
the sociability of the home. The home atmosphere is 
carried into the school at this time especially by means of 
projects. 

If we can help the children to desire to be kind and 
courteous just now, the entire year will be made so much 
happier and consequently so much more successful in 
every way. 

So, instead of preaching politeness and helpfulness, just 
start a politeness project. Once started, the enthusiasm 
of the children will, with the guidance of the teacher, 
carry it along until real results are seen in the everyday 
life of the boys and girls. 

A doll’s house, or a home constructed of large blocks, 
furnishes the starting point. Or each child has a box or 
house of his own. Dolls are made, or brought from home. 
Also toy dishes, furniture, etc. The boys eagerly construct 
the houses of boxes or pieces of wood, if they are allowed 
that privilege. 

Then, of course, the home life is discussed as the house 
is furnished and the doll occupants carry on the work of 
the home and community through the days. 

Now the dolls must be taught politeness, and the child 
instructors must know how to be polite if they are to 
instruct others. Various kinds of lessons are worked out 
from this point by the children themselves. 

The “language” lessons are real. Poems and stories 
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are also a help. The children will search for ideas along 
this line, and for pictures to illustrate them. That easily 
leads to the scrap-book idea, which may be worked out 
more fully later on. 

The girls sew, to make the dolls’ clothing, set the table, 
wash the dishes, wash and iron the clothes, sweep the 
houses, and teach their dolls to call, receive callers, intro- 
duce people, etc. General assemblies or meetings are 
called, boys and girls both discussing points of etiquette 
as they come along in the natural course of events. 

It sounds, perhaps, as if it might take too much time 
from the “precious program,” but really it doesn’t. Spell- 
ing, writing, number, drawing, reading and language 
lessons are all correlated with, and really grow out of, 
the socialized teaching of politeness and helpfulness. 

The stories or poems brought in by the children which 
refer to this work and play are often very good and may 
be used for reading or memory gems, or even for songs, 
using familiar and suitable music. The interest of the 
children in this part of the project is really remarkable. 

Here is a poem game which is usable, that being as 
important in this as in any work. 


Snowy cloth laid smooth and straight, 
The best that I am able; 

Shining silver, sparkling glass — 
I love to set the table. 


Spoons and forks and knives I lay, 
The carving knife by father, 

Though he doesn’t like to carve, 
He says it’s such a bother. 


Pretty china all about, 
A little mug for Teddy; 
Put a vase of flowers here, 
And everything is ready. 


Now my table is complete, 
I have seven places; 

Only one thing more it needs — 
Happy, smiling faces. 


This is appreciated by the older girls and boys also. 
For the boys should help mother when there is need and 
should feel that it is just as manly as to perform deeds of 


valor. 


girls. 


However, this will especially appeal to the older 


On Monday before Ifgo to school, 
I wash the dishes — it’s mother’s rule, 


So Mary can sort the clothes. 


To help me get them quickly done, 
I’ve made a game that’s lots of fun, 


And here is the way it goes. 


The forks are voyagers, and their wives 
Are the tablespoons and the silver knives, 


The teaspoons are babies wee; 


Each platter, saucer, and cup’s a boat 
In which from the dishpan port they float; 


They’re shipwrecked when out at sea. 


The soapsud breakers dash fierce and high, 
But all hands are saved and rubbed till dry; 


The wrecks are towed into shore. 


In closet harbor they safely stay 
Till sailing date on another day, 


They bravely embark once more. 


And washing dishes in this way 
Is nothing but fun. And I always say — 


And mother agrees with me — 


If work’s on hand, it’s a splendid plan 
To do it the jolliest way you can. 


Just try it yourself and see! 


This is especially for the boys, and even the smallest 
boy may learn to raise his hat and bow politely. 
The boy and girl dolls are taken for walks, and of course 


bow as they pass each other. 






If a lady on the street, 

Or my teacher I should meet, 
From my head my hat I take, 
And a bow like this I make. 
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These two apply to all children. 


To have willing feet, 

A smile that is sweet, 

A kind, pleasant word for all you meet, 
That’s the way to be helpful! 


In a kind, gentle way, 

To help through the day, 

To make some one happy, in work or in play, 
That’s the way to be helpful! 


This shows plainly the difference between two days. 


Late to breakfast, late to school, 
Linger over play, 

Frowning at each little task — 
What a long, long day! 


Early up to greet the sun, 
Singing glad and gay, 

Helping mother cheerfully — 
What a short, short day! 


For the following, assign some lesson or task for each two 
lines. Then at the end of the day or week the entire poem 
s completed. 


Ten little duties! Does no good to whine; 
Skip about and do one, then there are nine. 






Nine little duties: it never pays to wait; 
Do one quick, and, presto! there are eight. 


Eight little duties: might have been eleven; 
One donein no time; now they’re just seven. 


Seven little duties: ’tisn’t such a fix; / 
Do one more, and — bless me! — they’re only six. 


Six little duties, sure as I’m alive! 
Never mind, one’s over; now there are only five. 


Five little duties knocking at our door; 
Lead off one to Doneland, that leaves only four. 


Four little duties, plain as plain can be; 
Can’t be shirked — one’s over — leaving only three. 


Three little duties: like a soldier true 
Meet them and vanquish one; then there’ll be but two. 


Two little duties between you and fun; 
In just a minute longer there’ll be only one. 


One little duty: now what will you do? 
Do it! Why, surely, now you are through! 


This last thought is for us as well as for the children. 


Love and kindness we may measure 
By this simple rule alone; 

Do we mind our neighbor’s pleasyre 
Just as if it were our own? 


Making Cakes for a Party 


Clara Mayer, Ohio 


This is a project worked out by a class of 1A girls and 
boys. All were much interested in it from the first — the 
reading lessons, the going to the store to purchase the 
necessary materials, the making and baking of the cakes, 
and lastly, the eating of these. The children preferred 
to take the cakes home to “show mother” and to share 
them with her. 


CLARA MAYER, Principal 


General Aim 


1 To have children come in contact with material other 
than the usual didactic material. 

2 To make each child feel and assume responsibility. 

3 To arouse interest in the sources of the ingredients 
and to show our dependence on the soil, occupations, 
and industries. 

4 To teach cleanliness. 


Material 


1 Receipt (amount of ingredients for two or three recipes 
varying with number of pupils). 
2 cups of seedless raisins 
2 cups of water 
13 cups of sugar 
2 tablespoons of shortening 
Spice, cinnamon, and allspice 
1 teaspoon of soda 
13 teaspoons of baking powder 
1 cup of chopped nuts 
3 cups flour 


2 Pans for cup cakes. (Children may bring these from 
home). 
3 Butter for buttering pans. 


Procedure 


1 Make a poster by cutting picture of raisin cakes from 


an advertisement and pasting on a cardboard. 


Below the poster print receipt in large type. 
Pupils read the recipe and discuss. 
2 Copy receipt for written language. 
3 Excursion on sources of materials. Examine boxes in 
which material is packed. 
4 Planning the making of the cake. 
The Reading is correlated with this. 


THE READING LESSON 


We shall begin our cakes to-day. 

First we must put the raisins, butter, sugar and water 
together. 

Then we must boil these ingredients. 

We shall let this cool. 

After this has cooled, we shall make the dough. 

We must all have clean hands. 


5 The baking. 


First impress upon the children the necessity of 
cleanliness. 

Divide the room into two or three groups and each 
group make the entire recipe, which is to be 
divided into cup-cakes later. 

The children may go into the school kitchen and 
make the first part of the recipe. 

The following day the dough is made. 


THE READING LESSON 


To-day we shall make dough for our cakes. 

To make the dough, we add the spice, baking powder, 
soda, flour, and nuts. 

The cake pans must be buttered before putting the 
dough in them. 

After the dough is put into the pans, our cakes are 
ready to bake. 

Do you think the cakes will be good? 

ETHEL M. WALLACE, Teacher 
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A Number Scheme that Proves Successful 
J. St. C. H., England 


ERE are many devices for teaching Number. All 
achieve some success; some more, some less. 
The scheme now suggested has been tested for many 
years in a large school, and the success attending it has 
been remarkable. We claim for it many advantages: 


1 The children never add by units — they calculate 
rapidly, having mental images of the numbers. 

2 They seldom or never make mistakes in addition or 
subtraction. 

3 The system is scientifically based on the decimal 
system. 

4 No elaborate apparatus is necessary or desirable. 

5 The children quickly pass from work with apparatus 
in the concrete to problems in the abstract. 

6 Number lessons are really enjoyed — because the 
children so soon feel their power to deal with combinations 
and problems. 

To return to the first point, i.e., counting by units. 
Many teachers will say that it is impossible to avoid this 
at the beginning and that it is only later on children can 
calculate automatically. 

But if children are allowed or taught by a system that 
requires unit counting at the beginning, then it is very 
unlikely that the subject will ever be a success, for there 
will Le so much to wnlearn and that is always a painful 
process. So one of the most important steps in this method 
is the recognition of the Number “as a whole,” which is 
the preliminary step of each lesson. For example, i.€., 
Number Four is being taught. Instead of letting children 
place sticks so: nt 


a definite arrangrment is made which appeals to the eye, so: 


and remains on the memory. 

Again, if children are learning that 2 + 2 = 4, we must 
avoid the intermediate step of “2 3 4,” and this we do 
by showing and teaching the Number picture for 4 com- 
pletely and dividing it by the stick. 

This presupposes that each child has a clear picture of 
“2” in his mind, and understands that it means two 
concrete things. 

The Apparatus 


Many different kinds of apparatus are used in Number 
Lessons. The essential point to be remembered in the 
early stage is that: Each child should have his or her own 
apparatus and /earn by doing. 

For this purpose it has been found that a box full of 
cowrie shells is the very best apparatus obtainable. It is 
cheap, easily obtained and indestructible. In addition, 
children should have a small black mill board and in the 
shell box should be kept a piece of chalk, a rubber and two 
short sticks. 

Cowrie shells are infinitely better than counters or beans. 

In the past, no infant’s school was considered furnished 
that did not contain a ball frame for counting. But the 
ball frame only perpetuates,the bad unit system of counting 
and should not be used. Neither should small ball frames 
be used for the same reason. 

The Counting Chart This should be made by the 
teacher, and made gradually, as the number lessons proceed. 

A large sheet of black paper should be procured and 
bright yellow glazed gummed paper cut into small circles. 
The new circle in each number picture should be colored 
red in the center of the yellow dot. 


The Complete Number Chart to 10 





a 
or 
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6. | 7. 8. | 9. | 10. 
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oOo | OO 00 | 00 | OO 

| OO 0O 0O | OO 

| oo | e 

| | | OO 
SIX |SEVEN |EIGHT | NINE | TEN | 





At the beginning, only the first space will be filled in, 7.e.: 


O 
One 


It is most important that all the circles should be of the 
same size. If a big One is made, and the sizes decrease 
till 10 very small circles are made, the children get the idea 
that One is “One big thing” and ten is “Ten little things.” 

This Number Chart will be placed always in front of the 
class, so that it can always be referred to and consulted!*4 


The Method 


Each child will be supplied with the necessary number 
of shells for the stage at which he or she is working — no 
more and no less. 


Specimen Lesson on Number 5 


It is presupposed that children know Picture Four 
thoroughly. 


1 Divide boards by chalk line downf[center, and on 
one side make picture “four.” This he will do Without 
counting, for he has by now a clear mental image of the 
picture. 

2 Now tell children we are going to add one more shell 
to make a new picture and invite suggestions for the 
placing of this new addition. Show correct place. 

3 Now make the picture on the Number Chart with 
4 yellow circles and one red-centered one for the center. 
(See Chart.) 

4 The Number as a Whole. Let children Collect shells 
in hands and lay out picture again. Repeat this until it is 
done rapidly and correctly by all. Let childrenj write 
figure 5 above picture. 


Addition 


Use the stick for this purpose and let children say the 
numbers after each placing of stick, e.g.: 
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00 
O 2+3=5 
00 
0 O 
O 1+4=5 
OO 


Children will write down these combinations on the 


boards as they make them. 


This is how their boards will look when they have 


finished the addition combinations: 





| | 

| 00 | 2+3=5 
| O | 3+2=5 
| OO | 44+1=5 
| | 1+4=5 





Now use 2 sticks and divide so: 


00 


O and write2+1+2=5 


00 


00 
O 
| 


0 |0 


In the next lesson you will say to children: “Now write 
down all the numbers that make 5, using your sticks to 


make them first.” 


Subtraction 


For this children will hold in their hands the numbers 
to be taken away and write down the sum. Teach sign 


— as “take away,” and = as “leaves.” 
00 

. —® 
0O 


00 


O 5—2=3 


e@ 5—3=2 


00 


ee 
O 5—4 
ee 


II 


Division 


Teach sign + as “share.” This appeals to children’s 
sense of generosity and use “make believe.” 
your fairy wand, turn shells into biscuits, sweets, etc. 

Share 5 biscuits among 2 boys. Use stick to “share.” 





O O 
(|) 
Oo | O 




















5—1=4 


(Teach sign + “and”; and = as “makes”’) 


3+14+1=5 
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Children will seé that one biscuit must be cut in half, 
giving 2} to each. 

Explain writing of 4, thus: the line shows we cut the 
biscuit. 

The two shows we cut it in 2 parts. 

The one shows we take one of these parts. 


Share 5 biscuits among 4 boys. Let children examine 
picture and discuss that each boy will have 1 biscuit, and 
then one left will have to be cut in 4 pieces, giving 1} 
to each. 


Multiplication 


Teach X as “times.” 


59xX1=5 


’ 


Children will lay “one” (i.e., picture one) 6 times. 


Children will make 23 twice to make 5. 
Little problems to test 


Visualization Power 


1 Three boxes of beans —3 in each box. How many 
altogether? 

2 Share 10 sweets among 5 boys. 

3 I spent 6 pennies out of 10. How many left? 

4 Onan apple tree were 4, 3 and 2 apples. How many 
apples? 

5 Take 8 biscuits off a plate where there are 10. How 
many left? 


Money 


As soon as children know numbers up to 8, then introduce 
money. 

First stage Provide for each child a box (match boxes, 
covered, do nicely) and put in it cardboard coins. 

Teach children the money symbols and prepare a set of 
cards which will give practice in this alone. 

For English children the first stage card will be arranged 
thus: 


id 
2id 
33d 

6d 





For American children the card will be as follows: 





1 cent 

5 cents = 1 nickel 
2 nickels = 1 dime 
10 cents = 1 dime 


| 


Children will set out opposite each number the correct 
coins — making the total up with smaller coins, if the 
larger ones are not in their boxes. 


Addition and Subtraction of Money 

Second stage Give a series of oral lessons, revising use 
of signs + and —, and showing how we are obliged to 
break up the value of a coin sometimes in subtraction. 
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Second stage cards for English children; 








21d + 43d = | 
3id + 23d = 

3d + 44d + 6d = 

13d + 4d = | 





For American children: 





2 cents + 4 cents = 
3 cents + 2 cents = 
3 cents + 4 cents + 5 cents = 
lcent + 4cents = 








Fractions 


In every picture lesson fractions will be taught from the 
very beginning, 7.e., Number 2. 

Children will divide their picture or “cut” it down the 
middle into two halves. 

Carefully explain the meaning of the symbol 3. 

Little children quickly grasp this, if the dividing line 
is known as the knise, cutting into the number wnder the 
knife, 7.e., two parts, and the number above the knife 
showing the number of parts we take. 


Lesson in Halves and Quarters 


Give each child a square of colored paper and scissors. 
Let them fold paper in half on boards and write symbol 
opposite. Then fold second half in quarters and enter 
symbol in same way. 


Now prepare cards to test children’s knowledge of 
fractions of numbers. 


First Stage Fraction Cards 





of 6 = 
of 8 = 
of 10 + 3 of 6 = 
of 4 
of 5 


Wl 


tol | nol I Do) 





Teach thirds and sixths by paper tearing. 


Second Stage Fraction Cards 





of 10 = 

of 6 = | 
of 10+ 40f9= | 
of 9 = 


Col nol col tol 





Numbers above 10 


It is a good plan to give a week’s lesson orally on each 
number from 10 to 20. The week following should be 
devoted to problems testing the visualization (20 weeks’ 
work). 


Number Pictures 
will always be made on same principle, i.e.; 10 + 
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11 16 etc. 

At this point, when numbers become large, it is a good 
plan to introduce one object that represents 10, as this 
makes for speed. Many teachers introduce a little bundle 
of 10 sticks in a rubber ring, others a little rod of wood 
divided into 10 parts, but personally I find wooden square 
with picture 10 on it (in spots of yellow paint) is best, 
because it continues the system already begun. 

In each of these lessons from 10 to 20, it is important 
to emphasize the point that the following should be taught 
and recapitulated in every lesson. 


1 Number as a whole, 7.e., making the number picture 
rapidly. 

Addition, 

Subtraction. 

Multiplication. 

Division. 

Fractions, 

Problems in all these processes. 

Building tables. 


Building Tables 


The process of building up tables should be begun from 
the time when number 4 is taught. For here children can 
learn that 


“I> Or ® GW bo 


06) 


4X1=4 2X2=4 

The sign X, “times,” will be taught from the beginning, 
so that by the time children have learned numbers to 10, 
they will also know tables as follows: 


2X1= 2 3X1=3 4X1l= 4 
2X2= 4 3X2=6 4X2= 8 
2X3= 6 3X3=9 

2xX4= 8 9X1= 5 
2X5= 10 9X 2= 10 


All these tables should be neatly set out on black sheets 
on the walls and gradually added to as the children’s 
number knowledge increases. This interests the children 
in the process of table building. It is gradual and well 
within their comprehension. All the tables in this way 
are “kept going,” gradually added to, constantly revised 
and pleasantly memorized. 

There is no reason why table building should be delayed 
till children can add and subtract, as is too often the case. 
On the contrary, if the teaching is intelligent, all four 
processes, addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
should proceed together and in addition, fraction, money 
and table building. 





Helpful Primary Hints 


Nancy Buskett 
(Book rights reserved) 


Here are a few suggestions that have proved very helpful 
in the primary grades. 

First, when illustrating the phonetics by means of the 
letter, I use the printed form on the blackboard; but in 
the afternoon writing lesson, I use the penmanship form. 
If one uses a little ingenuity, it is very easy for the children 
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to remember the difference, viz.: the printed form of “b” 
I call little Miss b — giving the sound — in her everyday 
clothes with a full apron on, and her hair done tightly; 
the same letter in written form is presented to the class as 
little Miss b in her Sunday clothes, her hair in a braid, 
and a sash floating out behind. The large M is called big 
Mamma M, and they readily recognize the letter s. 

When teaching new phonetics, as “b” and “i,” I 
introduce them as Little Miss b, and Little Master i— 
two new friends. Then I call those learned in a previous 
lesson our old friends, and greet them in review with: 
“Why, how-do-you-do, m?”, “Good-morning, Mr. p,” 
“T am glad to see you, t,” andsoon. This may be varied 
by allowing each child to greet his favorite old friend. 

Sometimes I tell a story that will embrace words the 
children have learned — but stopping short just before 
the word, and allowing the child to supply it. Also I have 
them guess the words to be written, or printed, above the 
pictures I draw on the board, and I try to use pictures that 
employ two words, a new one and a review word, as “tin 
pan.” 

They readily recognize the smiling face on the bib; and 
are intensely interested in “mitt,” as I first pretend to 
bat and hit a ball, and then to catch it. 

It seems to me it is best to teach the phonetic “s” in 
connection with “steam,” leaving “hiss” for the warning 
sound of the snake that uses it when she is afraid she will 
be hurt, or that her young will be molested. 





A Project in Teaching 
Safety First 


Helen M. Fletcher, New Jersey 


PROJECT worked out recently by my third grade 
was of an extremely interesting nature. The incident 
leading up to the project was as follows: 

A pupil in the class was run over by an automobile. 
This incident made a deep impression on her classmates. 
The morning after this incident, I was met by the children 
with such remarks as: “We should do something to teach 
the little children about being careful when crossing streets. 
Can’t we go around to the classrooms and tell them about 
crossing streets? Let us work out a play.” The last 
Suggestion met with approval by all. 

The children worked out a story orally, which brought 
in the lesson they wished to teach. The next step was 
deciding on the scenes and characters. After the class 
had worked this far, it was suggested that a committee of 
five write the play. The committee was chosen and met 
a short time each day, for a week, until the play was 
completed. It was then submitted to the class, discussed, 
a few changes made, and then voted as ready to be staged. 

The class chose pupils to take the parts, and after a few 
rehearsals it was ready to present before the school. 


How Mary Learned a Lesson 
(Written by Grade III B, School No. 5, Hackensack, N. J.) 


CHARACTERS 
Doctor BRowNn CLARA 
Mary MOTHER 
ScHoot CHILDREN TEACHER 


ScENE — In the House 


Mother Child, I do not know what will become of you, 
you are so careless! 

Mary Oh, I don’t care! Mother, could I have Clara 
Over to play? 

Mother Yes, Mary. (Mother goes out. Mary calls up 
Clara.) 259 Party W, please. Hello, is this Clara? Well, 
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Clara, can you come over and play with me? I just got a 
new doll, please come over! 


(Mary walks away from phone to wait for Clara.) 
(Hears doorbell and goes to door.) 


Mary Oh, Clara, what a dear doll! 
Clara Itisdear. Iam anxious to get my dress finished. 


(Mary and Clara sew for dolls. Mary puts pin on chair 
not noticing what she is doing. Mother comes in and puts 
hand on pin.) 


Mother Mary, you’re so careless. 
(Mary comforts mother.) 
ScENE II] — In the Morning 


Mother (dusting) Mary, it is time to go to school. 
You had better hurry or you will be late. 

Mary (upstairs dressing) Oh, mother, I can’t find my 
stocking! 

Mother (calls up) Then get a clean pair. 


(Clock strikes eight.) 


Mary Oh, mother, will you please come up? My shoe- 
string is broken! 


(Mother goes up.) 
(Mary and mother come downstairs together.) 


Mother Mary, there is an egg in the kitchen, also a bun. 
You had better hurry, but chew your food well. 


(Mother begins day’s work. Mary comes in and puts her 
things on.) 
Mary 


Good-bye, mother. (Goes out.) 


Scene III — Going to School 


(Hears last bell while crossing street and hurries across, 
not looking around to see if it is safe. Hit by a car.) 


Doctor Brown (runs into Mary with his car. (Pushmobile 
used for auto.) Jumps out of car and picks Mary up.) Oh, 
I hope she is not hurt! I will take her home and see. 
(Goes off with Mary crying.) 

ScenE IV — Mary at Home 

(Mary is sitting or lying in a big chair. Not able to walk 
yet.) 

Mother (comes in) Mary, would you like to have some 
visitors? 

Mary Yes, I would, mother. 


(School children come in.) 


Children Mary, we have brought you something, but 
we are not going to tell you what. (Hand Mary a box of 
flowers.) 

Mary (opens box) Oh, thank you so much! They are 
lovely! I have certainly been taught a lesson about being 
careless. It will be a good thing for all of us to watch our 
things, and also be very careful to look before you cross a 
street. 

Teacher 1 think we had better be going now and we 
hope that you will be able to come back to school in a few 
days. Good-bye. 


Mary Good-bye. 
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(After Kate Greenaway) 


“Jack and Jill” 


A First Grade Lesson Plan 


Agnes Taylor Loomis 


I SuByect 
Reading. 


II Susjyect MATTER 


“Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To get a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.”’ 


III NeEcEsSARY MATERIAL 
1 Primers and Mother Goose books, containing Jack 


and Jill pictures, and pictures illustrating rhymes 
already learned. 


2 Phrase cards and word cards made by teacher. 
3 Primary Epucation, September, 1921. 


IV TEACHER’s Alm 
1 To have children read rhyme from board. 
2 To teach new words — Jack, Jill, hill, pail, water. 


V Cxitp’s Am 
1 To be able to read the rhyme. 
2 To recognize Jack, Jill, hil, pail, water. 


VI MeEtTHOD 
1 Preparation. 


a 


oA SHO QAO oO 


Show pictures illustrating rhymes children already 
know. , 

Get children to name pictures and repeat rhymes. 
Show new picture — Jack and Jill. 

Get children to name the new picture. 

As many children as can repeat the rhyme. 
Drill till children all know rhyme. 


Teacher sings rhyme as given in Prmmary Epuca- 


TION, September, 1921. 


2 Presentation. 
a Teacher prints rhyme on board as children give it 
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to her. 

Teacher Would you like to learn this rhyme 
so you could read it to mother? I will print it 
on the board, then you may read it. John, what 
did Jack and Jill do first? 

John Jack and Jill went up the hill. 

Teacher Let us all watch while I print that 
line. (Teacher prints.) Why did Jack and Jill 
go up the hill? Ruth may tell. 

Ruth Jack and Jill went up the hill to get a 
pail of water. 

Teacher (reads line from board, drawing pointer 
under it as it is read) Now I will print the new 
line — To get a pail of water (prints line, then reads 
both lines from board, underlining with pointer). 
What happened to Jack? Arthur may tell. 

Arthur Jack fell down and broke his crown. 

Teacher That is right. I will print Arthur’s 
line. (Teacher prints.) Mary will tell us what 
happened to Jill. 

Mary And Jill came tumbling after. 

Teacher (prints line) Let us see if we have it all. 
Watch while I read. (Reads lines, underlining 
with pointer.) 


6 Children read rhyme from board. 


Teacher Who would like to read the whole 
rhyme? You may read, Elise. (Pupil reads, 
while teacher draws pointer under each line as it 
is read.) Repeat with several pupils. Read the first 
two lines, the last two. In this drill pupils will get 
something of the group sense and thought sense that 
will help to prevent mere word pronouncing.) 

Reading lines in order. 

Teacher Who would like to read the first line? 
Who will read the second? (Continue till all lines 
are read. The pupil underlines each line with 
pointer as he reads.) 


d Finding of any line. 


Teacher Who will find the line that says, “ Jack 
and Jill went up the hill”? Find where it says 
“Jack fell down and broke his crown.” (Continue 
till children can find any line.) 

Finding phrases. 

Teacher uses a set of phrase cards which she 
has made from heavy light brown paper. A part 
of a roll of sixteen-inch paper can be purchased 
from almost any merchant at a cost of seven cents 
per pound. Printing may be done with crayola 
or with a regular printing outfit. 

Teacher This card says, “Jack and Jill” 
(holding up phrase card). Who will find Jack and 
Jill in the rhyme? Draw a line around it with 
this pretty chalk. This card says, “Up the hill.” 
Find it in the rhyme. Circle it with chalk. 
This card says, “pail of water. Find it in the 
rhyme. Circleit. (Teacher holds up phrase cards, 
letting different children name them. If child fails, 
let him find phrase in rhyme and read the line that 
contains the phrase. He will then be able to read 
the phrase from position.) 

Recognition of words. 

Teacher places word cards containing new words 
on desk and fastens phrase cards to a string 
stretched across blackboard about one foot from 
ledge. 

Teacher Point to the phrase card that says, 
“Jack and jill.” Find on my desk the word card 
that says “Jack.” Place it on the blackboard 
ledge under “ Jack” in thephrasecard. (Continue 
till all new words are placed on ledge under same word 
in pharse card.) Point to words on ledge as I 
name them. Arthur may name words as Mary 
points to them. (Play “Climbing the Ladder,” 
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“Fish Pond,” etc., till words are quickly recognized. 
Call for words, having children find them in the 
rhyme. Erase words when found.) 

g Reading words from reader. 

Teacher Here are your readers. Find the 
Jack and Jill picture. Who can read the rhyme 
under the picture? Who can read the first line? 
Who can read the last? etc. How many have 
this rhyme in some book at home? Who wants 
to read it to mother? Anyone who hasn’t the 
rhyme at home may take one of the books I have 
placed on the table. 


VII CoRRELATION 
1 Seat Work. 
a Jack and Jill poster. 

Cut Jack, Jill, and pail from black paper, using 
pattern furnished by teacher. On the left side 
of large size drawing paper, make a dot two inches 
from lower left-hand corner. On the right side 
three inches from lower corner, make a dot. 
Connect the dots by an irregular line, using black 
crayola. This will represent the hill. Let children 
arrange Jack, Jill and pail as they see fit. Choose 
best poster for exhibit. 

6 Make rhyme on desk with word cards. 
Make new words on desk with letters. 
Color duplicate Jack and Jill pictures, from Sep- 
tember Primary EDUCATION. 
e Free hand cutting of Jack, Jill, pail. 


Qa 


2 Language. 
Dramatize rhyme. 
3 Music. 
Jack and Jill. September Primary EpvucarIon, 
1921. 
4 Physical Training. 
Dance. September Primary Epvucation, 1921. 
5 Writing. 


Draw hill, Jack, Jill, pail. 
Write name under each drawing. 


A Set of Six 


Gertrude M. Jones, Wyoming 





All boys love the coping saw, and all girls love the paint 
box. With this fact in mind, I planned some work for 
my first and second grades. 

I ordered some strips of beaver board cut 4” wide and 3” 
long. Then I bought three coping saw frames, a dozen 
blades and three clamps. We used the desks, covered by 
squares of oilcloth, for work benches. 

I drew the alphabet on these beaver board strips, making 
each letter 4” high. I drew them very plainly, having 
always a flat lower edge, so they would stand up. To 
cut the inside parts out, as in B and O, we punched a small 
hole, inserted the blade, then put the blade into the frame. 
The children made six of each letter of the alphabet. 
As fast as the bigger boys cut them out, the smaller ones 
sandpapered the edges smooth. Then some of the girls 
painted them with water colors, one of each of the rainbow 
colors for each letter. We had only the colors red, blue and 
yellow. The violet, orange and green were mixed by the 
children. Then some other children shellacked them with 
light shellac, using one of the brushes from the paint box. 

One cannot appreciate how attractive these letters are 
when completed. Nor can one imagine the interest the 
children feel for the work. We tried wood for these, using 
several different kinds, but we found the beaver board to 
be very much more satisfactory. Most woods were too 


brittle for the thin letters, as E, or else they warped when 
painted. 

Now for the educational side of this feature of our 
industrial attempts. 


I used this to teach my beginners 
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the letters. I then let them trace around them with 
pencil, thus giving training in use of the pencil. Then 
they colored the letters, which they had traced, with 
crayons, then cut them out with scissors. It is plain 
tracing, not difficult coloring, and easy cutting for the 
beginners. In teaching the recognition of letters, I associate 
them with some stimulus where possible. You should hear 
the animated response when I hold up a red B — every 
child says, “Big red Bumble-bee.” 

Also I drill on colors, counting, adding, subtracting with 
these same letters. I stand up, on the board rail, several 
of each letter which the children have learned, then I say, 
“Who can bring me three B’s?” or “Who can bring me 
six red letters and tell me what they are?” Then some- 
times I hold them up, one at a time, before the class and 
let them tell me the color and name of the letter, as, “Red 
C, Blue D.” The child answering first, receives the letter. 
When all have been given out, I allow each child to c.me 
forward and count his aloud to the class, permitting him 
to sort them and place each letter in its proper box as he 
counts. We keep them in six boxes, one for each color. 

Another use for these is in teaching language rules. 
I teach the rules for capital letters for beginning of sentence, 
months, week days, peoples’ names, names of towns; 
also the rules for period and question marks. I have two 
of each, periods and question marks, made from beaver 
board. When we are studying reading or sentence building 
from words, I build a sentence of known words on the 
board rail. For example: see me run. I always use the 
small letter words for everything. Then I let some child 
pick out the proper big letters, of his choice color, and 
place over the proper position. This seems to impress 
these rules on the child-mind better than any method I 
have ever tried. It is fun to do it and they always think 
of it, hoping they will be chosen. Then we decide if it is 
a tell sentence or an ask sentence, and some child is allowed 
to find the proper mark and place it after it. When we 
come to a name, we do the same thing, and these rules 
are also very easy, now, to the children. 

A resourceful teacher will find innumerable other uses 
for this six-letter set, which, at most, will cost very little. 
I, personally, believe my children take more interest In 
the work which we do with this set, than any other part of 
the day’s program. They made them and feel they are 
truly their own. We made a set of red ones, which we are 
keeping for exhibition. As soon as we finished the alphabet, 
the children asked to make numerals. Now they are 
working on the numerals and have made up to forty-five. 
Our numerals are made on a block so they will stand up 
against the blackboard. ; 

I hope some other country, primary, or special class 
teacher will try this, as it can be completed with so little 
expense, so little real teaching, and with such good results. 
I would recommend starting it at the very beginning of the 
school year, not in the middle of the term. 





Maples 


My house is set in maple shade — 
No other trees are there. 

When Winter holds the little glade, 
My world is gray and bare. 


Then Spring comes down in emerald hues, 
And drops her leafy screen. 

Bird voices tell the joyful news 
That all the world is green. 


Now crimson on the blasted ground, 
Or russet overhead, 

My leaves are flying all around — 
The world is wild and red. 


— Claribel Weeks Avery 
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Poem Study for Grades III and IV 


Myra A. Wingate, Massachusetts 


SE extracts from the story of “Hiawatha” furnished 

the third grade with a series of language lessons, and 

a series of drawings for busy work periods. The 
children enjoyed reciting the story in concert, as it grew in 
length. Only one lesson was studied each week, the other 
language periods of the week being given to different work. 

The written lessons and drawings were carefully kept and, 
at the end of the series, tied together with raffia to make a 
little booklet, for which the children designed appropriate 
covers. The drawings, though crude and childish, showed 
understanding and imagination. 

There is material for conversation, besides that given, 
which can be used if time permits; also excellent material 
for dramatization. 

First Lesson 
By the shores of Gitchee Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them. 
Bright before it beat the water, 


Beat the clear and sunny water, 
Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 


Preliminary Study 

What the children remember about Indians, bringing out 
the fact that Indians were the people who first lived in 
America. 

The word “legend” — followed by the explanation that 
Henry W. Longfellow, known to the class from previous 
poem study, had woven some of these Indian legends into 
a long story in verse, called “Hiawatha.” (Name written 
on slate and pronounced several times by the class.) 


Further Explanation by the Teacher 


Hiawatha was a little Indian boy who lived with his 
grandmother, Nokomis. Indian homes were called wig- 
wams. The part of his story which we shall study to-day 
tells where Nokomis’ wigwam stood. (Selection read.) 


For Discussion 


“Gitchee Gumee.” 
“Big-Sea-Water.” 
“Daughter of the Moon.” 
“Wigwam.” 


“Fir with cones.” 


Study 


Selection read several times, each time by a different 
_ Read in concert. Children close eyes, listen to four 
ines given by teacher, and repeat in concert. Whole 
selection studied in same manner. Selection left on board 
to be studied at different periods. 


Written Lesson and Drawing 


Follows brief oral review, in which children imagine 
pictures of Nokomis’ wigwam, and teacher, illustrating at 
board, shows how to represent forest, wigwam, Big-Sea- 
Water. 

Each then receives folded sheet of drawing paper, on 
one leaf of which he draws the scene discussed, and opposite 
copies the selection studied. Crayon used in drawing. 


Second Lesson 


There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 


Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
“Hush! the Naked Bear will hear thee!” 

Lulled him into slumber singing, . 
“‘Ewa-yea, my little owlet! 

Who is this that lights the wigwam? 

With his great eyes lights the wigwam? 

Ewa-yea! my little owlet!” 


For Discussion 


“linden cradle.” 

“reindeer sinews.”’ 

“the Naked Bear.” 

“owlet.” 

Explanation of constriction of Indian cradle; story of 
the Naked Bear, which was said by Indians of some tribes 
to be the largest and fiercest bear in the woods, and to have 
no fur at all except one spot on its back. (Quotation of 
lullabies similar to the one Nokomis sang.) 


Study 


As in first lesson. 


Written Lesson and Drawing 


Folded drawing paper and crayon distributed. Indian 
cradle hanging from bough drawn upon one page; selection 
copied opposite. 


Third Lesson 


At the door on summer evenings 

Sat the little Hiawatha; 

Heard the whispering of the pine trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder; 


And he sang the song of children, 

Sang the song Nokomis taught him, 
““Wah-wah-tay-see, little firefly, 

Little flitting white-fire insect, 

Light me with your little candle 

Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids.” 


For Discussion 
“whispering of the pine trees”’ 
“lapping of the waters”’ 
‘cc firefly” 
“vour little candle” 


Study 


As in previous lessons. 


Written Lesson and Drawing 


Copied upon the two pages of a folded sheet of drawing 
paper, with a border of fireflies and candles. 


Fourth Lesson 
Saw the moon rise from the water, 
Rippling, rounding, from the water; 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Whispered, “‘ What is that, Nokomis?” 
And the good Nokomis answered, 

‘‘Once a warrior, very angry, 

Seized his grandmother and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight. 
Right against the moon he threw her. 
’Tis her body that you see there.” 


For Discussion 
Nokomis’ legend 
‘rounding from the water” 
“warrior” 


Study 
As in previous lessons. 
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Designs for Hiawatha Spelling or Quotation Booklets 
Ruth Hillock, Michigan 
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Written Lesson and Drawing Sixth Lesson 
Crayon picture of moon rising from the water; selection Forth into the forest straightway 
copied on opposite page. All alone walked Hiawatha 


Proudly with his bow and arrows; 
Fifth Lesson 


Then Iagoo, the great boaster, - - 
He the marvelous story-teller, There he waited till the deer came, 


Till he saw two antlers lifted, 
1 = on — Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Made - omy f a ao And a deer came down the pathway, 
From a branch of ash he made it, Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
From an oak bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint and winged with feathers, 


Hidden in the alder bushes 


For Discussion 


And the cord he made of deerskin. “straightway” 

Then he said to Hiawatha, “thicket” 

= Ia A ey bry thes oe po 7 flecked with leafy light and shadow”’ 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, Habits of the deer. 


Kill for us a deer with antlers.” 


Study 


For Discussion : ‘ 
As in previous lessons. 


Construction and use of Indian bow and arrows 
“Tagoo” 


“herd together” Written Lesson and Drawing 
“deer with antlers” Scene representing pathway in forest. 
Selection copied on opposite page. 
Study 
As in previous lessons. Seventh Lesson 
Then upon one knee uprising 
s wing Hiawatha aimed an arrow; 
Written Lesson and Dra = Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Folded drawing paper with Indain bow drawn upon one leaf. Scarce ajleaf was stirred or rustled, 


Selection copied on opposite leaf. (Continued on page 463) 
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Story Studies for Story Telling | 


For Mothers, Teachers, and Any One Who May Come in 


Contact with Children 
Annie Locke MacKinnon, Ohio 


OR educational building and for character building, 
there is no medium equal to that of story telling. 
The right story, in the right place, and told by the 
right person, in the right way, will do more to produce a 
sane and peaceful state of mind in the child, than any amount 
of exhortation. 

The fact that you “always have” told stories does not 
excuse you from studying and learning all that you can 
about story telling. The majority of those who “always 
have” told stories, concentrate the night before and tell 
the story the next morning. The child deserves more 
consideration than that. Some originate, bringing down 
from the realms of fancy a weird or fantastic tale, as the 
case may be. Some are gifted, and it is a wonderful gift 
to be able to tell a story well to a little child. Others have 
to work hard for their stories, and then never really have 
them until, in telling, they have given them away to some 
child. No effort is a worthy effort unless you put forth 
the best there is in you in bringing it about. 

The fact that you “have no time” or that you are “too 
tired’ does not excuse you. If you come in touch with 


-children, either in the home or in the school, you cannot 


afford to not take the time to give them the best there is in 
you to give. Of course, you have the time to instill into 
the life of the child a love of good literature and good 
morals. You have time to laugh with him, cry with him, 
slay giants and dragons with him, and by doing this, gain 
that most precious of all gifts—his confidence. A child 
who has had stories with teacher will seldom, if ever, have 
a secret from her. She will have his story, for he knows 
he will have her sympathy. 

If you think you are “too tired” try telling a story to a 
child and see how it revives you. It is a tonic — mentally, 
morally and physically. : 

The fact that you think you “can’t,” does not excuse 
you. God gave you a mind, and he gave you a voice and 
a body to interpret that mind, and when you say, “I 
can’t,” you do not show a very grateful state of mind 
toward your Maker. Forget yourself, and know that if 
your spirit is willing, He will attune the instrument. 

The fact that you think stories are “for children only” 
does not excuse you, If you have grown so old that you 


_ cannot enjoy the child’s story, then you ought to be ashamed 


of the candles on your next birthday cake. Buy a pinch 
of fairy dust; become as a little child, and so enter into 
this Kingdom of Heaven. 

Here is a simple little Southera folk tale for you to study 
and make your own. It may be found in Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey’s book, entitled “For the Story Teller,” and is 
changed very little from the form in which you find it 
there. 


The Little White Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings 


Once upon a time there was a Little White Rabbit 
with two beautiful long pink ears, two bright red eyes and 
four soft little feet — such a pretty Little White Rabbit — 
but — he wasn’t happy. 

Just think, this Little White Rabbit wanted to be some- 
body else instead of the nice little rabbit that he was! 

When Mr. Bushy Tail, the gray squirrel, went by, the 
Little White Rabbit would say to his Mammy: 

*‘Oh, Mammy, I wish I had a long gray tail like Mr. 
Bushy Tail’s!” 

And when Mr. Porcupine went by, with prickles standing 
out all over him like needles, the Little White Rabbit would 
say to his Mammy: 


“Oh, Mammy, I wish I had a back full of prickles like 
Mr. Procupine!” 

And when Miss Puddle Duck went by, in her two little 
red rubbers, the Little White Rabbit would say to his 
Mammy: 

“Oh, Mammy I wish I had a pair of little red rubbers 
like Miss Puddle Duck’s.” 

And so he went on, wishing and wishing, until his Mammy 
was clean tired out with his wishing. 

Old Mr. Ground Hog heard him one day. Now Old Mr. 
Ground Hog was very wise indeed, so he said to the Little 
White Rabbit, “Why don’t you-all go down to the Wishing 
Pond, and, if you see your little white face in the water, 
and turn around three times in a circle, then you-all will, get 
your wish.” 

So Little White Rabbit trotted off, all alone by himself 
through the woods, until he came to a little pool of green 
water lying in a low tree stump, and that was the Wishing 
Pond.: On the very edge of the Wishing Pond, getting a 
drink, perched a red bird, and he sang to the Little White 
Rabbit, “Right here, right here, right, right, right, right, 
right, right here.” And as soon as the Little White Rabbit 
saw him he began to wish again: 

“Oh, I wish I had a pair of little red wings!” 

Just then he looked in the Wishing Pond and he saw his 
little white face. He turned around three times in a 
circle, and — something happened. He began to have a 
queer feeling in his shoulders. They felt as his mouth 
felt when he was cutting his teeth. It was his wings 
coming through. So he sat all day by the Wishing Pond, 
waiting for them to grow, and, by and by, when it was 
almost sundown, he started home to see his Mammy and 
show her. 

But by the time he reached home, it was growing dark, 
and when he went into the hole at the foot of the big tree 
where he lived, his Mammy didn’t know him. You see, 
she had never seen a little white rabbit with red wings 
in all her life. So the Little White Rabbit had to go out 
again into the dark, and look for some place to sleep all 
night, because his Mammy wouldn’t let him get into his 
own bed. He went lippity, lippity, until he came to Mr. 
Bushy Tail’s house, and he rapped on the door and said: 

“Please, kind Mr. Bushy Tail, may I sleep in your house 
all night?” 

Mr. Bushy Tail opened his door a tiny, wee crack, and 
then he slammed it tight shut again. You see, he had never 
seen a little white rabbit with red wings in all his life. 
So the Little White Rabbit went lippity, lippity until 
he came to Miss Puddle Duck’s nest down by the marsh, 
and he said: 

“Please, kind Miss Puddle Duck, could I rest in your 
nest to-night?” 

Miss Puddle Duck poked her head up out of her nest 
just a little way, and then she shut her eyes tight, and 
stretched her wings so far that she covered her whole nest. 
You see, she had never seen a little white rabbit with red 
wings in all her life. So the Little White Rabbit went 
lippity, lippity, until he came. to Old Mr. Ground Hog’s 
hole-and old Mr. Gound Hog let him sleep with him all 
night. But the hole had beech nuts spread all over it. 
Old Mr. Ground Hog liked to sleep on them, but they hurt 
the Little White Rabbit’s feet. 

So when morning came, the Little White Rabbit decided 
to try his wings and fly a little, so he climbed up on a hill 
and spread his wings and sailed off, but he landed in a low 
bush full of prickles, and his four soft little feet got mixed 
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up with the twigs, so he couldn’t get down. “Mammy, 
Mammy, come and help me!” he called. His Mammy 
didn’t hear him, but Old Mr. Ground Hog did, and he 
came and helped the Little White Rabbit out of the prickly 
bush. 

“Don’t you-all want your red wings?” 
Ground Hog. 

*“No, no!” said the Little White Rabbit. 

“Well,” said Old Mr. Ground Hog, “why don’t you-all 
go down to the Wishing Pond and wish them off again?” 

The Little White Rabbit had never thought of that, 
so he went lippity, lippity, down to the Wishing Pond, and 
he saw his little white face in it; he turned around three 
times, and, sure enough, his red wings were gone, and 
once again he was a dear little white rabbit, with two 
beautiful long pink ears, two bright red eyes, and four 
soft little feet. 

Then he went home to his Mammy, who knew him right 
away, and she was so glad to see him, um, um! 

— Southern Folk Tale 


asked Mr. 


Story Study 


The central idea of this little tale is admirably expressed 
in a quotation from Shakespeare’s “Henry VIII”: “Our 
content is our best having.” 

Our hero is introduced in the first line of the story, 
his personal appearance is very briefly but tellingly de- 
scribed in the next two lines, and his state of mind, that 
of discontent, finishes the first paragraph. 

In the description of our hero, note the sequence of 
personal characteristics — ears, eyes and feet. You will 
retain the words much easier if you observe a logical 
sequence wherever it may be possible. 

A pause is a cessation of the voice. Try a pause after 
the word “but” and before the phrase, “he wasn’t happy.” 
Study the result and see if the use of the pause at this place 
isn’t apt to make the children wonder and fear that all is 
not entirely satisfactory with the Little White Rabbit. 

Try again to arouse suspense in the minds of the listeners 
by pausing before you take up the second paragraph, 
which explains why he wasn’t happy. In this paragraph 
there are two important words, which practically stand 
in opposition to each other. Transpose the sentence and 
you will be very sure to find the two words. You might 
also be interested in studying the melody of the voice and 
finding out upon which word the melody rises and upon 
which word it falls. 

After reading the story through, it will be discovered 
that the Little White Rabbit wished four times, and the 
form of the wish was always the same, the only difference 
being in the article wished for. Which word or group of 
words expresses the important thought in these wishes? 
The pronoun “I,” the verb “wish,” or the group of words 
expressing the article wished for? This is something for 
you to decide for yourself; so study carefully and make 
your own decision, for therein lies individuality — and 
have a perfectly good reason back of your choice. Re- 
member, however, that each wish is stronger, and that you 
have a climax to reach subtly but surely. 

You can make the prickles on Mr. Porcupine’s back 
most prickly and most penetrating if you will dwell on 
the first sound of the word, drawing it out into “per,” 
dwelling on the “r,” and running it into “ickles.” The 
children love it this way. 

Note the sense appeal in Miss Puddle Duck’s two little 
red rubbers, and, if you like, you can add a “quack” or 
two after the word rubbers. Any voice work of this 
nature is intensely interesting to the children. _ 

Try a pause after “on” and a sigh before “wishing and 
wishing.” It will help you to demonstrate just how 
“clean tired out” his Mammy was. She is evidently too 
tired to do or say anything more to the little rabbit, so 
a new means of guidance is introduced in the person of 
Mr. Ground Hog. He is evidently a steady, stolid, kindly 
old fellow. Study his character, his customs, his type, 
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and express them according to your own conception. Do 
you realize what a chance you have for nature study in this 
little story? 

Try a pause after “Wishing Pond.” It will give the 
child a chance to recall, and to think ahead and wonder 
what will happen at the Wishing Pond. The Little White 
Rabbit has been wishing for many things, and the Old 
Ground Hog says: “Jf you do so and so, you will get 
your wish.” What is the important thought and what 
word expresses it? 

When the Little White Rabbit goes “all alone by him- 
self,” make it a fine, brave thing for him to do. There is 
nothing to fear in the big, deep woods — just an element 
of mystery. Take the children with you through the 
woods, and make them see the green water. What word 
in this line — “and that was the Wishing Pond” — tells 
us what the green water is? You can give the call of the 
Red Bird in words as in the story, or you can whistle it, 
or you can leave it out, just as the spirit moves you. 

And now comes the fourth wish, which is the most 
important of all, for it lies close to the climax. How are 
you going to make it important? Experiment carefully 
with the voice and the expression of the face in this inter- 
pretation. Try a pause before and after “Something 
happened.” Make “queer” an imitative word. You 
know what it means. Suggest its sense by the sound you 
give it. Take plenty of time in slow rate and the use of 
pauses to express the queer feeling in the shoulders as the 
wings are coming through. If you want the day to be 
long through which the Little White Rabbit waits for the 
wings to grow, dwell on the word “all,” spinning it out. 
In the paragraph beginning, “but by the time he reached 
home,” the word but again foreshadows disaster. 

And now we come to another repetition of phrases and 
for a purpose. Mammy, Mr. Bushy Tail and Miss Puddle 
Duck have never seen a little white rabbit with red wings 
in all their lives. When the phrase is used for the first 
time, in connection with Mammy, try making the words 
“all her life” important. When it is used in connection 
with Mr. Bushy Tail and Miss Puddle Duck, try empha- 
sizing the pronouns. This is again merely a suggestion. 
Work out your own individual interpretation. If an 
argument results, and you do not agree with the suggestion 
made, that is a good sign, for by that you may know that 
you, individually, have been aroused. 

Make the crack in Mr. Squirrel’s door very tiny and 
very wee, and put yourself in his place when you slam the 
door. The word “poked” gives an excellent opportunity 
for imitation. Have Miss Puddle Duck shut her eyes very 
tight, and spread her wings out very far over her nest. 
When the little rabbit comes to Mr. Ground Hog’s hole, 
make a pause after “and” and before “Old Mr. Ground 
Hog let him sleep with him,” because it foreshadows a 
change in the course of events. Be sure that the children 
see, from your telling, that the beech nuts are all over the 
nest. We have opposition again in “old Mr. Ground 
Hog liked to sleep on them, but they hurt the Little White 
Rabbit’s feet.” 

Our hero owns a beautiful pair of red wings which he 
has never tried, so the next morning he experiments in 
flying and gets into more trouble. His Mammy is still 
in the background, but Mr. Ground Hog is yet able to 
direct the action of the story. After having told him how 
to wish on his wings, he also tells him how to wish them off. 
Find your important words, to bring out the thought. 

The Little White Rabbit has never thought of that, 
so let the relief of the suggested solution slip into your 
own face. Note how the story ends with the same note 


with which it started: “Two beautiful long pink ears, 
two bright red eyes, and four soft little feet.” 

You can end the story in two ways: 

First, with the phrase, “And his Mammy was so glad to 
see him, um, um!” with a suggestion of her hug and kiss 
in your voice and in the action of your body. 


(Continued on page 489) 





Ideas 


The First Day of School 


Verna Christine Holmes 


Tis September 
’ Once again — 
Work begins 

With book and pen. 


These are hours 
To do our best; 

Thus our powers 
Are expressed. 


Let’s begin it 
Cheerfully! 
We can’t win it 
Fearfully. 





A Bowl of Asters 


(A Grade II Project) 
Gertrude Conover 


Course 


Commercial Design. 


Subject 
Drawing. 


Medium 
Gray construction paper, 8” x 103”. 
Dark green construction paper, 6} x 9”. 
White construction paper, 43” x 33”. 
Light green crayola. 
Leaf green crayola. 
White and yellow crayola. 





A Bowl of Asters 
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to Try 


Method of Procedure 


Fold white paper to make oblong 2}” x 3”. Cut bowl 
shape. 

Paste on dark green mount. 

Draw two lines across top of bowl with leaf green crayola. 

Draw the centers of the asters yellow, petals white, 
making those in front whiter than those in the back. 
Add stems, leaves and table line in light green crayola. 

Paste on gray mount. 

This makes a very pretty room decoration. 


A Practical Story Book 


Jessie Althaus 


One of the best story books I ever found for practical 
use in my own room was the one I made during the hottest 
days of our summer vacation. 

The children’s pages of the old Youth’s Companions were 
torn out, then each story cut out and sorted. I then 
pasted upon loose 9” x 12” mounting paper of a neutral 
tint, all the animal stories such as “Little Roast Pig,” 
by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey; “Kitty Gray,” by Anne 
Madison; “The Feather-brained Hen,” and so on. An- 
other time such stories as “Raising the Flag,” by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey, and “The Surprise in the Freight Car,” 
by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, were pasted on separate sheets. 
Still other pages were made by pasting Nature Stories, such 
as “Why Sammy Jay Wears a Cap.” by Besse M. Stager, 
and “How the Fishes Got Their Colors,” by Ellen Miller 
Donaldson. These were then arranged between two heavy 
cardboards 93” x 123” which had been covered with dark 
brown mounting paper and lined with black and held 
together by two rings from the ten-cent store, thus enabling 
one to add pages whenever one desired. 

The little childish poems and illustrations were saved 
and mounted in a similar book, thus making a very attrac- 
tive book for any child who is reading well, or it serves 
for an afternoon treat when the right occasion arises. 





A Little Surprise 


Verna Christine Holmes 


When giving a program, try this for an opening number: 
Have a row of seven children, the smaller the better, 
and as nearly the same height as possible. Let them 
wear flat-topped paper caps, of any pretty color, securely 
fastened on. After marching up to the platform, they 
make a deep bow in unison, so that the tops of the caps 
face the audience, disclosing the letters, “WELCOME,” 
one upon each cap. They leave the stage smiling, waving 
hands, and throwing kisses. 





Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern Shows His 
Teeth 


Verna Christine Holmes 


Stick pins through pumpkin-seeds and place them in the 
corners of the eyes, to represent the irises, and into the 
mouth for teeth. This makes the face much more realistic. 

A long, pointed dunce cap of paper may also be pinned 
on. If the lantern is now placed on a leng slender pedestal, 
and a piece of cloth draped about it, giving the effect of a 
dressed body, he looks exceptionally “Spooky.” 
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Cleaning the Bungalow 
(The 2-B Class at J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky.) 
Mrs. M. B. Hollingsworth 


Some months ago, I told and worked out a pretty story 
of our bungalow. It was so elaborate that we decided to 
let it furnish material for the next term of five months. 
We decided to have our regular spring cleaning, systemati- 
cally conducted by our imaginary housekeeper who lived 
in our beautiful little home. The first room to be gone over 
was the living room, as “that must be ready for the family 
to rest in.” Our rugs were taken up, cleaned and hung 
out to air; our curtains laundered, our walls re-decorated, 
floors polished; our pictures taken out of the frames, glass 
washed and cords and chains replenished. The furniture 
was looked over, some repaired, and finally everything 
replaced in fine order. Next came the dining room. Rugs, 
curtains, furniture removed and freshened up. Pictures 
gone over, dishes and linen (paper napkins) carefully folded 
away in sideboard drawer. Silver (?) polished —as we 
had a whole set consisting of teapot, sugar bowl, cream jug, 
plates and knives and forks, cups and saucers. The vege- 
table dishes and other plates of molded plasticine. Then 
walls were brushed down, pictures and curtains rehung, 
the furniture (after necessary repairs) was put in place. 
The next room was the bedroom. Much care was taken 
with walls and draperies. This room contained bedstead, 
dresser with movable drawers; also chiffonnier, mirror (tin 
foil), the table and chairs — two of the latter being rockers. 
All made of gray rag paper. Much interest and care 
over recovering the pincushion, making new dresser and 
chiffonnier covers, not forgetting re-arranging all drawers 
and receptacles. Bed—the mattress hung out on the 
line and carefully dusted; spring (imaginary) tested to 
see if it were all right. Finally, everything back in its 
place, and the children put to bed in their own little beds, 
and mother and father in theirs. 

The next room they decided was the most important of 
all—the bathroom. It was necessary to re-paint the 
walls, burnish up the tiles (oil cloth) on the floor. Then 
to see if the plumbing was all in order, clean thoroughly 
the faucets in tub and lavatory; the toilet looked over 
carefully, and disinfectant close by for daily use. The 
medicine chest over the lavatory was gone over also. 
As the family consisted of father, mother, two children, 
and a maid, the class decided to have racks for each one, 
upon which to hang bath towel and wash cloth apiece. 
At the lavatory they had tooth powder and brush for each, 
and a cunning little talcum powder box. 

The kitchen they literally turned wrong side out. They 
re-painted the walls, scrubbed the floor, table and chairs; 
burnished the iron stove, repainted two chairs, hung new 
sash curtains, and polished up tins and pots and kettles. 





(This picture is reprinted for the benefit of our new subscribers who may not have last year’s issues) 





A line was put up, upon which they hung tea towels and 
dish rags. They had, at the back door, two covered cans. 
One was for wet garbage and the other for dry. On clean- 
up day, ordered by the Mayor of the city, there was much 
ado about picking up and putting everything unsightly 
into these cans. A friend donated a little toy cart and 
horse, and this was put at the back gate, and the garbage 
man supposed to carry away all garbage. It was amusing 
the knowledge some of the girls had in regard to cooking 
and preparing food, especially vegetables, which the teacher 
very gladly brought out in a lesson pertaining to the 
kitchen. 

When this was completed (and they were five months 
working it out) the class was well informed in sanitation 
and everything else in regard to good housekeeping. 


Language Game for Third 
Grade 


Leslie Baldwin 


To vary the necessary drill on names and abbreviations 
of days of the week and months of the year, I find the 
following game helpful and instructive: 

I call on a pupil to go to the blackboard. (Suppose the 
drill to be on names of months.) He writes, and as he 
writes, says aloud, “I am January — capital January. 
I am looking for my abbreviation,” and calls on a pupil. 

The pupil called on passes to the board and writes 
beside the word “ January,” and spells as he writes, “I am 
your abbreviation — capital J-a-n, period. I am looking 
for February.” He calls on a pupil, and so the game 
goes on. 





A Missing Pupil 
Leslie Baldwin 


This is an excellent game for the classroom. The teacher 
chooses a pupil to leave the room. After he has gone, 
another pupil is chosen to hide in the cloakroom. The 
teacher gives the command, “All change seats.” Pupils 
change seats. The pupil who has left the room is then 
called in and given a short time to guess the name of the 
pupil in hiding. If he guesses the name, he has another 
chance to be “it.” 

(Vary the game by occasionally mot sending a pupil to 
cloakroom and watch the fun! The person who is “it” 


will try to guess who is “missing.’’) 
To guess the missing pupil’s name is not quite as easy 


as it might seem. Let the teacher be “it” once and find 
out for herself! 
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Language Stories for Reproduction 


Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


N the experience of the writer, very short stories are much 
I more satisfactory for either oral or written reproduction 

than long ones. The children are better able to stick 
to the point and not “ramble all around Robin Hood’s 
barn.” Short stories train them to think clearly, get the 
main facts of the story, and express themselves well. 


One Method of Procedure for Written Repro- 
duction 


I Teacher reads the paragraph or story two or three times 
to the class. 

II Children tell words they want to know how to spell. 
Other children help spell. Teacher writes words on 
board. (Words are erased before the story is 
written.) 

III Two or three children give an oral reproduction. 

IV _ All write the story. 


The following paragraphs were planned for written repro- 
ductions for Grades III and IV. (Those marked * are best 
suited for Grade III.) They can also be used for oral 
repreduction in Grades I to IV, the simpler ones, of course, 
being best adapted to the first two grades. 


*At the Party 


Grace had a birthday party. The children had a fine 
time playing games. One game was pinning the tail on 
the donkey. Amy pinned it on to his nose. The children 
laughed till they almost cried. 


How Polly Saved the Silver 


Mrs. Field has a red and gray parrot named Polly. 
One day she went away and left Polly in her cage, in the 
kitchen. Toward night the side door opened softly, and 
soon Polly heard a noise in the dining-room. “Hello, 
who is it?” she called. When Mrs. Field came home, she 
found some of her silver scattered around the dining-room, 
but none was missing. A neighbor told of seeing a man 
run out of the yard a short time before. So Polly had 
scared away a burglar and saved the family silver. 


* Frank’s Helper 


Frank peddles papers. His dog Rover goes with him. 
When Frank comes to a customer’s house, he folds a paper 
and puts it in Rover’s mouth. Then RoVer runs up to the 
door with it. 


Ralph’s New Sled 


One cold, winter day, Ralph took his new sled to school. 
He wanted to slide down the long hill on his way home. 
As he left the yard after school, a poor, ragged little boy 
stood looking at the bright new sled, wishing he had one 
like it. Ralph was a little selfish and wanted to slide alone. 
Just then he remembered that his mother had told him to 
be especially kind to children who did not have as much as 
he did. So Ralph asked the little fellow to ride down the 
hill with him. By doing this Ralph not only had a good 
time himself, but gave the othér boy a good time too. 


* The Scarecrow 


Little four-year-old Ethel ran into the house crying. 
She had come from the cornfield. Her brothers laughed 
at her. She was afraid of the scarecrow her father had 


made the day before. 


* Playing with Matches 


One day Roy was alone in the kitchen. He found some 
matches on the shelf. He scratched one, to see if it would 
burn. His blouse caught fire and he was badly burned. 
- he had not played with matches, he would not have been 

urned. 


The Waxwing’s Nest 


One spring day, Mildred saw a cedar waxwing pulling 
at some loose ends of the clothesline. She knew he wanted 
it for a nest. Mildred decided to help the bird. She 
found some pieces of bright colored string and laid them 
over the clothesline. The waxwing seemed pleased, and 
kept coming for them till they were all gone. Then Mildred 
gotsome more. The bird took themall. A few days later, 
Mildred found his nest in a tree in the orchard. 


* Being Like Cedric 


An old lady had been to the store. On the way home, 
she dropped some of her bundles. Ernest saw them fall 
and ran topick them up. He had heard the story of Cedric, 
the knight. He thought he should like to be a knight and 
was trying to be kind, like Cedric. 


Teddy’s Boat 


Teddy’s grandfather had been a sea captain, and Teddy 
loved to hear him tell about his travels around the world. 
When Teddy was ten years old, his grandfather made him 
a toy ship. Teddy and his little friend Arthur, who lived 
next door, had fine times sailing it on a brook near their 
home. Teddy made believe his side of the brook was 
New York, and Arthur sometimes called his side England, 
sometimes France, and sometimes China. They sent 
cargoes back and forth between the different countries. 
Once Teddy loaded the ship with his toy soldiers and sent 
them to France. 


Playing School 


It was a rainy day and Alice had no one to play with. 
So she thought she would play school with her dolls. 
Spot, the cat, and Rover, the dog, were her pupils too. 
Alice tried to make them study, but did not have very good 
luck with the cat and dog. Spot went to sleep and Rover 
kept getting up and walking around the room. The dolls 
looked right at their books and Alice gave them all “A” in 
conduct. 


* The Present 


Jack’s father had brought him a present. He said it 
was orange colored. Jack could not guess what it was. 
So he untied the string and took off the paper. It was a 
Jack-o’-lantern for Hallowe’en. 


Long Division 


Marion was having a hard time learning to do long 
division. Arithmetic was not often hard for her, but when 
she tried to do long division, she got all mixed up. Her 
brother Jack said she could do it if she remembered this 
sentence, “Dan Miller likes sail boats.” Dan Miller lived 
next door, so it was an easy sentence to remember. The 
first letter of each word would tell what to do in long 
division—divide—multiply—look—subtract—bring down. 
Marion thought of the sentence whenever she did long 
division and soon could do it without a mistake. 
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* Ruth’s Bread 

Ruth liked to cook. Her mother taught her to make 
bread. In September, Ruth made a loaf and took it to 
the fair. She got the first prize. The judges said they had 
never tasted such nice bread made by a little girl. 


Too Late for the Circus 


John’s mother told him to hurry back from the store. 
He met some boys and stopped to play. An hour later 
he reached home. His mother was all ready to take him 
to the city to the circus, but the train had gone five minutes 
before. John says he will mind his mother next time. 


* The Thanksgiving Turkeys 


Roy’s father had two turkeys. He thought they would 
make a good Thanksgiving dinner. All summer they had 
stayed around the barn with the hens. Just before Thanks- 
giving they disappeared. Three days later they came back. 
Roy thought they must have known it was Thanksgiving 
time. 

Barbara’s Dream 

It was winter, and Barbara had been hoping it would 
snow. She liked to make snowmen and go sliding. Unless 
it was very stormy, Barbara slept on the screened porch in 
winter as well as in summer. At eight o’clock she went to 
bed, dressed like a little Eskimo. Soon she was asleep 
and dreaming that she had fallen into a big snowdrift and 
couldn’t seem to get out. When she woke up, she found 
snow blowing in on her bed. Her longed-for snowstorm 


had come. 
Why Esther Ran 


Esther Wood lived on a big farm in the country. One 
day in July, her mother wanted some blueberries for a pie. 
There was a blueberry pasture just behimd the barn. 
So Mrs. Wood asked Esther to take her little pail and go 
and pick enough blueberries for a pie. In about ten 
minutes Esther came running into the house as fast as she 
could run. Her mother was not surprised when Esther 
told her that instead of berries, she had nearly picked a 
big, black snake that was curled up on the bushes. 


Old Speckle’s Nest 


Roy and Fred were spending the summer on Grandpa’s 
farm. Every day they hunted for eggs. They liked to see 
which could find the most. They always found some one 
in the barn in the hay. One day Roy happened to look 
in a closet where Grandpa kept some old clothes. Old 
Speckle walked out from an old felt hat which had fallen 
on the floor. In it Roy found six eggs. 


Johnny’s Scrap Book 

The children in the first grade at the Lincoln school were 
trying to see how many kind things they could do for 
others. Little Johnny Lane had fallen on the ice and 
had broken his leg. The children wanted to give Johnny 
a present, but did not have any money. One of them 
thought of a nice thing to do. Each child pasted a bright 
colored picture on a card the teacher had given him. 
Then they punched holes in the cards and tied them all 
together, making a pretty scrap book. Johnny was much 
pleased and almost wore the book out looking at it. 


How Ruth Spent Her Dollar 


Ruth’s grandfather had given her a dollar for her birth- 
day. She had a hard time deciding what to spend it for. 
At first, she thought she would buy a little doll. Then she 
thought some new hair ribbons would be nice. She figured 
out how much candy and ice cream the dollar would buy. 
Next day, at school, her teacher told about the poor little 
French orphans who had lost their fathers in the war. 
She asked the children if they would like to help one of 
them. Ruth felt so sorry for the little orphans, that she 
made up her mind then and there to start the fund with her 
crisp, new dollar bill. 


“the tobacco as far as he could throw it. 






Mother’s Surprise 


Edna and Bertha were alone one afternoon. Their 
mother had gone to the city to do some shopping. The 
girls had heard her say that she had been trying for a week 
to get time to clean the china closet. So they decided to 
surprise her. They put on their big aprons, took all the 
dishes out of the closet, and washed the shelves. Then 
Edna washed the dishes and Bertha wiped them. They 
just had time to polish the silver and put everything back 
in the closet when their mother came home. She was very 
much surprised when she found what the ‘girls had been 
doing. She said they had helped her a great deal. 


At the Zoo 


One day last summer, Robert and Helen teased their 
mother to take them to the park. They always liked to 
go there, and never tired of watching the animals at the 
zoo. As they came to the monkey cage, a man was giving 
one of the monkeys a piece of tobacco. It was so funny to 
watch the monkey. He took the tobacco in his paw and 
smelled of it. Then he made up a queer face, and threw 
Evidently the 
monkey was not fond of tobacco. 


Elsie’s Trip West 

Elsie Deane lived in Boston. The winter she was ten 
years old, her aunt took her to California. Elsie was 
delighted with the trip, and all the strange things she saw 
on the way. The desert and the broad prairies, with no 
trees in sight, seemed strange to the little girl who had 
always lived in the city. Elsie could hardly believe her 
eyes when she saw the snow-capped mountains and orange 
groves of California. Four days ago she had left Boston 
in a snowstorm, and now was in a country where it was just 
like summer. 

In the Attic 

One rainy afternoon, Mabel and Edna were playing in 
the attic. Mother had told them they might play with 
anything they found in an old trunk near the window. 
The first thing they came to was an old doll, with several 
hats, coats and dresses. They had a fine time playing with 
the doll and changing its dresses. The time went so quickly 
that the girls were surprised when Mother called them to 
supper. They wanted to take the doll downstairs, but 
Mother said to leave it in the attic to play with some other 


rainy day. 
Ned’s Birthday Present 


Ned Brown’s birthday would soon be here. His father 
had promised him a nice birthday present if he tried hard 
in school. His teacher had given him his report, and some 
of the marks were much better than they had been the 
term before. So Ned began to wonder what his birthday 
present would be. He wanted a bicycle, but did not dare 
hope for as nice a present as that. He thought perhaps 
he might get a drum or an Indian suit. When his birthday 
came, Ned was the happiest boy in town. His present was 
a pretty little Shetland pony, harnessed to a pony cart, all 
ready to drive. 


Amazing 
E. H.C. 


Once Tommy Jenks and Betty Binks were taken to the Zoo, 

They saw the crocodiles and snakes, they saw the kangaroo. 

With nuts and currant buns they fed the monkeys and the 
bears, 

Which have such splendid appetites, so Tommy Jenks 
declares. 


But when they saw the elephant, they had a big surprise! 
And as for Betty Binks, she couldn’t quite believe her eyes! 
“Why, ev’ry other animal,” she cried, “in all this Zoo, 


9) 


Has only got one tail, and look! elephant has wo: 
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ICTURES are so largely a part of our teaching methods 
now, and are used by the teacher of the present day 
in so many ways, that it is a mystery how the teacher 

of the past was able to accomplish anything with so meagre 
and so unattractive equipment. With our word cards and 
pictures and games, etc., learning has grown to be such a 
fascinating game that the child of to-day would not recog- 
nize it for the same process which was such a stupid bore 
to the child of yester-year. 

Of the many charming uses to which pictures have been 
put, there is none more effective (and, as yet, as little known 
and appreciated) as that of teaching songs to the little 
people of kindergarten and first grade by the picture 
method. 

These little people, who cannot yet read, and who are 
so largely taught and impressed through the senses, are 
particularly responsive to this method, and are quick to 
grasp its charms. 

Of old, we had to teach them a song “line upon line,” 
repeating over and over, until the words lodged in their 
little minds and they could (parrot-like) repeat them; 
most likely without any real mental picture or understand- 
ing. This is proved by the many anecdotes told of the 
grotesque ideas the children had of the words and meanings 
of the songs they sang so bravely. 

Any teacher who has not tried this picture method will 
find it wonderfully interesting and helpful. 

Not every song can be taught by this method; the song 
must be one which is full of mental pictures — concrete 
ideas. There are many such, and they are always of more 
value to the little child than abstract ideas — which he 
cannot grasp. 

Find your song, then; short, simple, picturesque and 
tuneful. 

Then find enough pictures to clearly illustrate the song. 

Pin your pictures on the blackboard, in their proper 
sequence. 

Talk to the children about them, so they are understood. 

Then repeat the verse of your song, pointing to the 
pictures illustrating the words or thoughts as you repeat 
them. 

Have the children repeat the words with you, as you 
point to the pictures. 

Then have the children repeat the words, alone, while 
you point to the pictures. 

When they can do this without help (as they will do 


Teaching Songs by the Use of Pictures 


Allie May Taylor, Tennessee 
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about the second time), ask them to listen carefully to the 
piano while it says the words. While the pianist plays 
slowly through the entire verse, you point to the pictures, 
the children watching and listening. 

Then, when the children say they can hear the piano say 
the words, ask them to say them with the piano, while you 
point to the pictures. 

Then say, “Why, that was fine! I believe you could 
sing it with the piano — could you not? Suppose we try.” 
And let them sing it with the piano, while you point to 
the pictures. Much to your surprise, you will find that 
they can sing it, and sing it well/ They have caught the 
words and their meaning, and also the music and its 
rhythm; and they sing intelligently and correctly. They 
have grasped the song as a whole and enjoyed the process 
exceedingly. 

Let me mention two or three little songs which are 
particularly adapted to this method. One is a little 
Thanksgiving song, “Lift Up, O Little Children,” found 
in a little book called “Songs of the Seasons,” published 
by the W. A. Wilde Co. It has three verses, all of which 
can be taught by the use of the pictures. The first verse 
runs thus: 


Lift up, O little children, your voices sweet and clear, 

And thank the Heavenly Father that Harvest time is here. 
All through the happy summer, He sends the sun and rain 
To ripen grapes and apples, and fields of waving grain. 


The pictures used were: 

Little children singing. 

Child (or children) praying. 

Harvest picture — grain, fruits, etc., being stored 
into a barn. 

Summer scene. 

Child holding raised parasol. 

Child with raised umbrella. 

Bunch of grapes. 

Apples. 

A wheat field. 


whos 


COND 


The pictures were gathered together from various sources. 
Some were taken from the covers of magazines. Saturday 
Evening Post, Mothers’ Magazine, Literary Digest, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, etc., have many excellent pictures, both 
on their covers and in their advertising pages. Some from 
Farm and Seed Catalogues, some from Sunday-school 
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Graded Lesson Picture sets, some from calendars, and from 
many other sources. But all were colored prettily, and were 
good pictures and attractive. 

Another little song —a winter song — was beautifully 
taught in this way: 


There’s frost on the hills, 
There’s snow in the air, 
The birds are all still, 
The boughs are all bare. 
But bright in our homes burn fires of cheer; 
O Winter’s a beautiful time of the year. 


The pictures used for this song were: 

A frosty winter scene, showing hills. 

Snow storm. 

Little birds huddled tegether on a bare branch of a 
tree. 

Group of bare trees in winter (from a calendar). 

Home picture — cozy; with open fire advertisement. 

Winter landscape. 


oor Whe 


And a third little song, which is particularly adapted to 
this method, is the little prayer song, which many of our 
teachers use as a morning prayer in their Opening Exercise— 
“Father, We Thank Thee for the Night.” 


Father, we thank Thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the day so fair. 


Song Fairies 






Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good; 
In all our work and all our play 
To grow more loving every day. 


This song can be so beautifully illustrated. So many 
good things can be brought into it by the wide-awake 
teacher. In the second verse, where it says, ‘Help me to 
do the things I should,” you can illustrate with: 


Brushing teeth. 
Washing hands and face. 
Helping mother. 
Studying lessons. 
Practicing music lessons. 
And so on throughout the entire verse. 


or Whe 


It requires some effort on the part of the teacher to find 
and mount the pictures, but the result is well worth the 
trouble. The children get so much of intelligent in- 
struction, as well as of joy, out of these songs. And it is 
safe to say that they will never be forgotten; these pictures 
and words will linger in their minds when other songs are 
long forgotten. 

One teacher tried this plan with a class of little Italian 
children in the mill section of one of our cities, and she 
said she could not estimate the value it was to her teaching 
of these children. Most of them knew but little English, 
but they could grasp the meaning of the pictures, and it 
was wonderful how quickly they learned in this way. 


in School I! 


Winifred M. New, Canada 


Some Song Fairies in School 


Hs you ever heard the Song Fairies? Do you know 
where they live? They have many homes. Some 

of them live by the river, and if you lie down on its 
grassy bank some summer afternoon, you can hear them 
laughing and singing as the water gurgles over the stones. 
Some live in the grass, and some on the tree-tops. These 
last are the friends of the birds; they love to nestle down 
in their soft feathers, and stroke the tiny bird throats, till 
the little creatures sing, and sing, and sing. 

But there is one home that the Song Fairies love most 
of all, and that is where the little children are. They love 
to perch on the little ones’ shoulders, and stroke their 
throats, and then you should just hear the laughing and 
singing that follows! 

Once upon a time there was a little boy called Sunny. 
They called him Sunny because he was sunny and bright, 
even on cloudy days. The Song Fairies loved to play with 
him. One of them was nearly always perched on his 
shoulder, and stroking his throat, and Sunny was nearly 
always laughing and singing. 

Little Golden Hair lived next door. They called her 
Golden Hair because she had golden hair. She used always 
to play with Sunny, and the Song Fairies loved her, too. 
One of them was nearly always perched on her shoulder, 
and stroking her throat, and she was always laughing and 
singing, just as Sunny was. In fact, they made the best, 
happiest pair you could imagine. 

One bright, sunshiny morning in September, one of the 
youngest Song Fairies wakened from her sleep on a willow 
branch beside the river. 

“What shall I do to-day?” she said to herself. “J 
know; I will go and play with Sunny.” So off she flew 
to the front yard of Sunny’s house, but — Sunny was not 
there. So she flew round to the back—no Sunny. She 
peeped into the house through the window, but he was not 
there either. 

“T know,” said the fairy; “he has gone to play with 


Golden Hair.” So she flew over the fence into the next 
yard, but it was empty. She hunted everywhere, indoors 
and out, but no little children were to be found. She was 
just wondering what could have happened, when she spied 
an older Song Fairy with the robins, en the rose bush. 
She flew over to him. 

“My friend,” she cried, “can you tell me what has 
happened to Sunny and Golden Hair? I have never 
known them to be away before so early in the morning.” 
The older fairy looked sad. ; 

“Sunny is now six years old,” he replied, “and so is 
Golden Hair, and yesterday was the first of September.” 
The younger fairy looked puzzled. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“That means school,” explained the older fairy. 
little friends have gone to school.” 

“What is school?” persisted the younger fairy. Her 
companion looked sadder than ever. 

“School,” he said, in solemn tones, “is a dreadful place — 
dreadful! They will not allow us there at all.” The 
younger fairy looked surprised. 

“Not allow us! But Sunny and Golden Hair are there, 
and I am going, too — yes, I am, and you can’t stop me!” 

“T won’t try,” said the older fairy. “I know you are 
young and rash, and must learn these things for yourself. 
I will go with you and show you the way.” 

“Good!” cried the younger fairy. ‘Let us go quickly!” 
So they spread their wings and away they flew. Soon they 
reached a large, rather bare-looking building. They found 
an open window, where they perched, and looked in. 
There were rows and rows of desks, at which were seated 
many little children. There was Sunny, in one of the 
front seats, and little Golden Hair was near the back. 

“T’m going over to see them,” whispered the younger 
fairy. She never did whisper like that as a rule, but 
something about the room seemed to dampen her feelings, 
and keep her from speaking aloud. 

“Better not go any nearer,” cautioned her older com- 
panion. 


“Our 
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‘“‘You’re afraid!’ scoffed the little fairy. ‘“ You can go 
to Golden Hair, she’s near the back; I’m going to speak 
to Sunny.” And she spread her wings, and, flying right 
into the classroom, perched on the little boy’s shoulder, 
and began stroking his throat. Sunny began to hum 
softly to himself, and the teacher looked up at once. 
“Charles,” she said, “you must not sing in school.” 
The little fairy did not know that Charles was another 


- name for Sunny, but she did know that the words made 


her feel very uncomfortable. Just then, a little rippling 
laugh sounded from one of the back seats, and the teacher 
looked up again. 

“Millicent, I think you forget where you are!” How 
could the fairies know that little Golden Hair was only 
plain Millicent to the teacher? What could they do? 
They were so abashed, that they spread their wings once 
more, and flew back to their perch on the window. 

“We'd better go,” whispered the older fairy. 

“Go!” the other one whispered back. “I’m not going 
yet.” Then her eyes began to sparkle again. “I’m going 
to play a trick on that teacher! I am, you see!” And 
once again she spread her wings, and flew till she was 
actually perched on the shoulder of the teacher herself! 
It happened to be the end of a lesson, and the teacher was 
just going to say: 

‘All hands up high!” You see, that was the only way 
she could make sure that the children had their work out 
of their hands. But just before she opened her mouth, 
the little Song Fairy stroked her throat! And this is what 


.she said, or rather sang: 





The children looked rather surprised, but being very 
good, obedient pupils, they did as they were told. Then 
the teacher tried again. She meant to say: 


» 
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“Put your hands down,” in her usual firm and somewhat 
stern voice, but instead she said: 


t 
your 





Then Golden Hair began to smile, and little Sunny began 
to chuckle. 

“T know,” he whispered. “I do know, there’s a Song 
Fairy on the teacher’s shoulder.” And the teacher heard 
what he said! Did she scold him, punish him, keep him in, 
give him the strap? Why, of course not! Wasn’t the 
Song Fairy on her shoulder still? She actually smiled. 

“Charlie is quite right,” she said. “The Song Fairies 
have come to school. Do you like to have them here, 
children?” Didthey? Well, what do you think? Hadn’t 
the Song Fairies been their constant companions ever since 
their first baby smile in their mother’s arms? And as for 
the Song Fairies, weren’t they always trying to squeeze 
their way in where the children were? The two fairies 
fairly shook with excitement! Would the teacher let 
them stay, after all? The younger one still stayed perched 
bravely on her shoulder, and began stroking her throat 
again. 

elt we want them to stay,”’ she said, in a sweet, musical, 
voice, “we must sing to them, and ask them very 
nicely.” And this is what she sang: 


Little singing fairies, 
Won’t you come and stay? 
Come right in, and join us 
In our work and play. 
Stay here with us always, 
Long as school shall last, 
Then fly homewards with us, 
When school time is past. 


So the Song Fairies were happy, and the children, and 
the teacher, which is just as it should be.” 


A Few Suggestions for the Knitting Lesson 


Ettie Epstein, England 


Below are given some useful suggestions for making 
inexpensive little toys. 

The construction has been kept as simple as possible 
in order that young children will find no difficulty in car- 


rying it out. 
A Knitted Ball I 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 
Three small balls of “ Beehive Shetland Floss” 
Nos. 55 red, 912 blue, 1077 green 
Four knitting needles (bone or wooden) No. 8 
Flocks for filling 

Begin by casting on 39 stitches, 13 on each of three 
needles and knit 5 rounds in red. 

Join in blue, knitting four rounds. 

In working the join avoid using double wool, but leave 
ends of red and blue and darn them in on the wrong side 
without showing a gap. If carefully worked, the joins 
do not show nor is there any break in the regularity of 
the design. 

Continue knitting as follows: , 

4 rounds in blue 

4 rounds in green 

4 rounds in blue 

5 rounds in red and cast off 

Draw up very securely on a gathering thread and fasten. 

Gather the opposite end, but before drawing up stuff 
well with flocks or any other soft material, and mold 


until it is nice and round in shape. Then fasten off in 
the same way. 

This ball makes a suitable present for a baby as it can- 
not be unraveled easily. 


A Knitted Ball II 


This ball is a variation on the first one and may be 
worked in similar colors in Beehive 2-ply Shetland Floss. 
Two knitting needles No. 8 are also required. 
Cast on 18 stitches and knit 1 row plain and 1 row purl 
for 52 rows. 
Work the pattern as follows: 
5 rows green 
2 rows red 
4 rows blue 
2 rows red 
5 rows green 
2 rows red 
4 rows blue 
2 rows red 
5 rows green 
2 rows red 
4 rows blue 
2 rows red 
5 rows green 
2 rows red 
4 rows red 
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Cast off. 
This completes the design. 
Join the two ends together and finish as for the first 


ball. 
A Knitted Ball III 


This ball is a little more difficult in construction, but 
the effect is so pretty that it is well worth the effort. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 
Three small balls of “Beehive Shetland Floss” 
Nos. 21 orange, 190 blue, 418 green 
Four knitting needles No. 8 
Begin in blue, casting on 50 stitches, 18 on first needle, 
18*on second and 14 on third. 
Knit as follows: 
First needle: 
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3 blue, 3 orange, 3 blue, 3 green, 3 blue, 3 orange, 
carrying the wool along the back of the stitches 
for each new color 


Second needle: 
3 blue, 3 green, 3 blue, 3 orange, 3 blue, 3 green 
Third needle: 
3 blue, 3 orange, 3 blue, 3 green 
There should be 2 stitches left on this needle. These 
are worked in blue as well as the first stitch on the first 
needle. 
The pattern now continues all the way with 
3 blue, 3 orange, 3 blue, 3 green to form the spirals, 
and is continued for 20 rounds 
Knit 1 round blue cast off and finish in the usual way. 
This ball will have innumerable strands of wool inside 
and will therefore require less flocks for filling. 


What Little Girl Need be Without a Dolly? 


Nellie Bartholomew 


It is sometimes difficult for the rural or village teacher 
to procure the necessary materials for the busy work so 
essential in the primary grade. It often happens that the 
teacher must take “a trip to town” or to the city to get 


the materials needed to complete a project. 


By using materials near at hand the rural teacher can, 
with little ingenuity, greatly facilitate the manner of 
handling the busy work problem. 

Illustrated below are several suggestions that may prove 
helpful to the country teacher. 
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1 CucumBEeR Dott — Leaf hat. 
into top of cucumber. 

Rhubarb leaves make suitable material for the baby’s dresses. 
Gourp Do.tis — Small gourd makes the head. Paper sack, tied 
at the neck with ribbon, makes the dress. If sack is partly filled 
with dried grass or sand, the baby will stand. 

Basy Dott (Gourd). 

JAPANESE Boy Dott — The tapered end of gourd in a corn-cob 
will make substantial body. 

Corn Doi. — Tie with bits of husk, as, a narrow husk for sash. 
Cap of husk. Silk for hair. 

JAPANESE LADY MADE From Poppy-pops.— Make eyes, nose and 


Insert pin through center of leaf 


wh 


4 
5 
6 
7 


mouth with sharp pencil or ink. If stem is long enough to extend 
below kimona, it can be turned with the fingers, thus making the 
lady turn her head. 

8 Kimona for Japanese Lady. 


BEADS BRIGHT AND SOMBER 
A Thesoft green color of the basswood balls makes them attractive, 
and their woody nature makes them durable. 
B_ The brilliant red wild-rose seed balls make a strand of beads 
that delights the little possessor. 


Winter Bouquet — Paint various colors or gild milkweed, teazel, 
pine cones. 
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Industrial Art Projects | 


(For Grades I and II) 


Genevieve McGinley 


Project I — The Cultivation and Preparation of 
Corn for Food 


Content Relating to the Industrial Project 
A The Study of Corn as an Industry 
1 Cultivation 
a Planting 
b Harvesting 
2 Preparation 
a Husking 
b Shelling 
c Removal of Hulls 
d Grinding 
3 Products 
a Cornmeal 
b Parched Corn 
c¢ Hominy 
d Popped Corn 
B Correlations Relating to the Study of the Industry 
1 Arithmetic 


a Long Measure 

b Liquid Measure 

¢ Dry Measure 

d Time 

e Money 

f Addition and Subtraction Combinations 
2 Reading 

a Silent 


Home study of books, for purpose of reading 
orally to class 
Hiawatha Primer 
Fox’s Indian Primer 
b Oral 
Reading to class, from books studied at home 
Hiawatha Primer 
Fox’s Indian Primer 
Daily Class Work 
Children of the Cliff 
Mewaunee 
3 Language 
a Oral 
Discussion of experiments and observations 
Making of Mortar for Grinding Corn 
Present and Past Production of Corn 
Discussion of Pictures 
Keystone Stereopticon Pictures 
Harvesting of Corn in Wisconsin, No. 160 
Modern Methods of Harvesting Corn with 
Cutter and Binder, No. 136 
Reproduction of Reading, done at home 
Just Why Stories, Indian Forest Rover—Story 
Hour Reader, Book One 
b Memorization of Poems 
Foreign Children — Stevenson 


Foreign Children 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little Frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 


You have seen the scarlet trees 

And the lions over seas; 

You have eaten ostrich eggs, 

And turned the turtles off their legs. 


Such a life is very fine, 

But it’s not so nice as mine: 
You must often, as you trod, 
Have wearied not to be abroad. 


You have curious things to eat, 
I am fed on proper meat; 


Esther Frederick 


You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and live at home. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 


c Written 
Simple thoughts contributed by children in oral 
work and copied from blackboard 
Written explanations on making the mortar 
Written titles for pictures in original picture 
books 
4 Spelling 
a Words based upon written compositions and 
selected from standardized lists 
5 Penmanship 
a Blackboard work 
Written thoughts about the work as associated 
with language, spelling, and correlated writing 
drills 
b Paper work 
Written thoughts about the work as associated 
with language, spelling, and correlated writing 
drills 
6 Music 
a We are Indians 
Song Primer — Barnes 
b Indian Song 
c Rockabye, Hushabye, Papoose — Progressive 
Manual 
d Little Indian Baby, Nature Lyrics — Schneider 
e The Cornfield Forest — Congdon Primer 
7 Drawing 
a Construction 
Mortar for grinding corn 
Booklet for keeping records of experiments 
b Paper Cutting 
Cutting illustrations of raising and manufacturing 
of corn for booklet 
¢ Crayon work in Indian Booklet 


Corn, a Typical Product 


Selecting a Typical Industry 


It is well to introduce a project in Industrial Arts through 
the study of an important product common to the locality. 
For this reason the study of the cultivation and preparation 
of corn for food affords an excellent series of lessons for 
schools in many parts of the country 


Appreciating the Problem 


As the result of an initial discussion of these facts which 
the children already know concerning the cultivation and 
preparation of corn, the children may suggest some prob- 
lematic questions similar to the following: How do we 
cultivate corn? What are some of the ways of preparing 
corn? From what people did we learn the uses of corn? 
Do we prepare corn as they did? Why? 


Examining the Method 


And so in this project the children may study the life 
of the Indians and their methods of agriculture as a basis 
of comparison with the present methods. After the children 
have received a general idea of Indian life, they may take 
up in detail the mother’s work. This naturally will include 
her labors in the corn-field, and thus will add interest to 
the topic, “The Cultivation of Corn.” 

In connection with this, a crayon reproduction of a 
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cornfield will make a good design for a cover to a booklet 
in which the children should record, by means of illustra- 
tions, each step of the work. 


Planting Corn 


Through this sort of an introduction, and through 
information received in the home and from the teacher, 
the children may learn how the Indians planted corn, 
putting four or five kernels in a hill and using dead fish as a 
fertilizer. From discussion, the children should be led to 
summarize their knowledge gained through their experiences 
and observations of the modern methods of planting. 
This should include the preparation and fertilization of the 
soil and the use of the corn planter. 


Harvesting Corn 


Then should follow the study of the harvesting, which 
the Indian mother did by hand and which is now done by 
the corn binder. It will be of interest to note there is no 
difference between the primitive and modern methods of 
shocking corn. The reason for shocking corn may be 
drawn from some child who has had experience in this line 
of work. At this time, a visit to a cornfield will be very 
educational, for it will afford an opportunity to see a binder. 
But if this is not feasible, a description of a binder may be 
given by some child who has seen one, or may be studied 
by pictures which illustrate its use. These will give the 
children a conception of the machine. 


Husking and Shelling Corn 


The study should then proceed to the consideration of 
the husking and shelling of corn, which should bring out 
the fact that the Indians did this by hand, while the modern 
way is to use corn shedders and corn shellers. At this time 
possibly a small corn sheller might be brought to school 
and an experiment be given, demonstrating the economy 
of time by the later method. If two ears of corn are 
weighed before shelling and after shelling, this will motivate 
the teaching of the pound and ounce. The results found 
from weighing the corn before and after it is shelled should 
be tabulated. Finding the difference between these num- 
bers will motivate the formal number work. 

For illustration, some second grade children weighed two 
ears of corn and found them to weigh sixteen ounces. 
After they had shelled this corn, they again weighed it, 
and found it to weigh fourteen ounces. They then found 
the difference between these weights, which was two 
ounces, or the weight of the cobs. And when they com- 
pared the prices of corn sold in packages with that sold in 
the cob, they obtained some ideas concerning the most 
economical method of buying. Keeping the records of 
results from this work in the form of statements motivated 
the writing. 


Removing Hulls 


The next step should be the removal of the hulls. The 
Indians did this by boiling corn in ashes and water for 
several hours, using two parts of water to one part of ashes. 
This experiment can be carried out by heating on an electric 
plate or in a chafing dish, two cups of water, two cups of 
corn and one cup of ashes. All measuring should be done 
by the children. Should children be curious to know what 
effect the boiling in ashes will have upon corn, their curiosity 
may be satisfied by measuring the corn before and after 
boiling. This will help to teach the facts relating to 
standard weights and measurements, namely, that two 
cups make one pint, and two pints make one quart; and 
in the table of weights, sixteen ounces make one pound, 
two cups one pound, eight ounces one half pound. The 
keeping of these above records will motivate penmanship, 
reading and number work. 


Making a Mortar 
The children may now feel the need of making a mortaza, 
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because the Indians used this as a means for removing hulls. 
Through reading, as a class exercise, such books as “ Me- 
waunee,” “The Indian Primer,” and “Children of the 
Cliff,” and studying pictures, they will gain a knowledge 
of what a mortar is, and how it is made. The children 
will find they can make a mortar by taking a log of soft 
wood and placing hot coals upon it, until the wood is suffici- 
ently charred so that enough can be removed with a knife 
to leave a hole sufficiently large to hold corm. The mortar 
must then be sandpapered until all the charred surface has 
been removed. A language lesson can follow, in which the 
children can contribute thought for a story which will 
explain the making of the mortar. The teacher can write 
these contributions on the board. The second grade can 
use them for a written language lesson and the first grade 
can use them for reading work. 

The following is an example of the above-mentioned work 
contributed by a second grade. 


How We Made a Mortar 


We took a log one foot long. We put hot coals on the 
log. These hot coals burned the log. We put more hot 
coals on the log. This made the log black and soft. We 
scraped out the burned part. The log was black and not 
smooth. We used a rasp to make it smooth. We sand- 
papered it. 


Grinding Corn 


After the corn has been rubbed to loosen the hulls, it 
should be put to dry. When the corn is dry, the hulls 
should be removed by tossing the corn in the air, so that 
the wind will carry away the loose hulls. The children will 
be interested to know that the modern way of removing 
hulls is by cracking and sieving the corn. 

The children will now be ready to grind the corn in the 
mortar they have made. This may be done by pounding 
and rubbing the corn in the mortar with a pestle. It is 
desirable at this stage to have the children visit a mill to 
see the cracking, sieving, and grinding of the corn in a 
modern way. ‘This will point out the industrial phases of 
the processes. Accounts of their observations will motivate 
oral and written language work. 

A drawing lesson can follow, in which the children repre- 
sent an Indian using the mortar. This may become a page 
in their loose-leaf booklet. In the second grade, a spelling 
lesson can be given consisting of words chosen from such 
lists as Pryor’s or Ayres’ to enable the children to label 
their pictures. 


Preparing Corn as a Food 


The use of corn as a food should be the next thing to be 
taken into consideration. The children can prepare the 
corn just as the Indians did. The Indians mixed the corn 
with water into a stiff paste, and formed it into cakes about 
an inch thick and four inches in diameter, and then dropped 
it on the hot stones. The knowledge of the inch, which the 
children learned in the early stages of this project, will be 
given practical application here. Another method used 
by the Indians was that of mixing corn with maple sugar 
and forming it into cakes. Then, too, at this time the 
modern way of preparing cornmeal mush, namely, that of 
boiling it in milk, can be presented to the children. 


Cooking Cornmeal 


The following receipt is taken from Bulletin 565, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and suggests a most 
nutritious dish. 


Corn Meal Mush made in a Fireless Cooker: 
1 cup meal 
1 tsp. salt 
4} cups water or milk, or milk and water 


Leave in the fireless for 5 or 10 hours after mixing and 
bringing to the boiling point. If the pail holding the mush 
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is set into another pail of hot water, before being placed in 
the cooker, the heat will be retained better. 

Cooking according to these instructions will motivate 
the teaching of the units of dry and liquid measure, and 
the table of time. The children should estimate the approx- 
imate amount of meal, milk and of sugar necessary for 
serving theclass. If they purchase thenecessary ingredients 
they will learn the value of the cent, the nickel, the dime, 
etc., and may feel the need for learning facts ia formal work 
in addition and subtraction. 


Parching Corn 

Experiments in parching corn illustrating the Indian and 
the modern methods, will prove interesting. The primitive 
method was to put the corn in a pot over a fire and stir 
continuously until the corn was brown. The modern way 
is to brown the corn in a little fat and add salt. 


Making Hominy 

The Indian’s favorite dish washominy. This the children 
can make by soaking corn in one part of lye and two parts 
of water, for forty-eight hours. Through this experiment 
the children may learn the length of a day and a night. 
Lye can be made by putting ashes in an ash hopper, or a 
big box with a hole in the bottom, and pouring water on 
the ashes slowly and then allowing it to drip through. 

If the children make inquiry at a local grocery store, 
concerning the methods of selling hominy, the knowledge 
they will gain will afford material for a lesson in thrift. 
By this means the teacher can direct the children’s attention 
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to the difference between the price of hominy in bulk and 
in the package. Many number drills, from facts gathered, 
should follow. 


Popping Corn 

The children will be particularly interested in studying 
popcorn. They should pop the corn by the Indian method, 
which was by stirring it with a stick, and also by the 
modern way, with a popper. The product of these pop- 
corn experiments can be served for refreshments at a party. 
The preparation for a party makes another good project 
for the presentation of number facts. 


Summary of Number Facts Relating to the 
Project 
Common Measures 
Length Money 
12 inches = 1 foot 10 cents = 1 dime 
2 nickels = 1 dime 
Liquid Measure 10 dimes = 1 dollar 
4 gills = 1 pint 
2 pints = 1 quart Time 
60 seconds = 1 minute 
2 pints = 1 pound 60 minutes = 1 hour 
24 hours = 1 day 
Dry Measure 
2 pints = 1 quart 


Weight 
16 ounces = 1 pound 


A Grocery Store Project 


! Florence Parker Atwood, Massachusetts 


UCH practical instruction and good drill in arithmetic 
was brought about in one school by a Grocery Store 
Project. This was first brought to our attention 

by the course of study for the third grade. It said, “Drill 
in adding dollars and cents.” 

The children first made charts by cutting pictures of 
advertised groceries from magazines and pasting them 
on large sheets of cardboard. Most of these were colored 
and made a very attractive display when hung in the 
“Grocery corner.” There were such articles as Fairy 
Soap, Sun Maid Raisins, Campbell’s Soup, Sugar, Old 
Dutch Cleanser, and Flour. Pictures of the winter vege- 
tables, such as onions, beets, potatoes and squash were cut 
from old seed catalogues. 

Some of the children went to the store and inquired about 
the prices of the various articles. Others asked their 
mothers and brought the information to school. The 
teacher was quickly corrected when she put this problem 
on the board: “If sugar is fifteen cents a pound to-day, 
what will three pounds cost?”” When she turned around, 
Johnny Jump-up’s hand was waving wildly in the air. 
This was the information that was forthcoming. “Please, 
Miss K——, I asked our store man how much sugar was 
now, and he said it was five and a half cents.” 

It was a common sight to see on the board lists like these 
written by the children: 


Sugar 5 cents a |b. 

Soap 5 cents a cake 

6 cakes for 25 cents 

Soup 10 cents a can 

Flour $1.75 a bag 

Eggs are 50 cents a doz. to-day 


Then they learned how to make out simple bills and foot 
and receipt them. 

Some child who had had a perfect number paper was 
chosen for the storekeeper. A box of toy money was used 








and many were the articles bought and sold. Every child 
was given some money and allowed to go to the store and 
buy something. They were taught to make change just 
as it is done in a real store. Much practical knowledge was 
acquired in this way. 

The children were reading in the “Child World Third 
Reader.” In this book they read the story of the “Pine 
Tree Shlilings.” They were interested to know about the 
shilling and other English money. One child brought a 
box of English coins which he had begged from his grand- 
mother and the children compared this with our money. 
Then Indian wampum was talked about and they tried 
trading with this for a few days. The conclusion was 
reached that United States money was best. 

Then the pupils began to bring empty containers which 
had been full of all kinds of groceries like borax, raisins, 
cleansing powders and canned goods. Two or three shelves 
were put up, a table was used for a counter, scales were 
added and our corner really began to look like a real grocery. 
Liquid measure was studied, and many quarts and pints of 
“make-believe” vinegar and molasses were sold. 

Some good compositions were written about “What I 
Saw in a Grocery Store,” “My First Day in a Store,” and 
lists of store articles were written and spelled. Grocery 
Store Games were made after the order of that old game 
we used to play when children, called “Peter Coddle’s 
Visit to New York.” A story was written with words left 
out. Little strips of paper with store articles on them 
were given to each child. Another child would read the 
story and when he came to a word which was left out, a 
child would read his slip to fill in the blank. 

The next subject in our course is Linear Measure, and 
this project will probably change into a Dry Goods Depart- 
ment. It looks that way now, for Jennie came to the 
teacher last night and said, “ Mother says that I can bring 
two yards of percale to-morrow, if we want to sell cloth,” 
and we have a yard-stick in the schoolroom. 
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Profitable Seat Work 


Clara M. Bush, Massachusetts 


VERY teacher knows that seat work should be of a 
profitable nature, but so much time and thought are 
needed for the preparation and teaching of lessons 

that often the seat work drops back into: ‘‘ Copy the 
spelling words ten times; do these ten examples in arith- 
metic’’; etc. 

I have tried to take some phase of the regular work 
as a starting point and devise seat work in relation to it. 


The Alphabet 


Children can rattle off the alphabet as fast as they can 
talk, but they cannot use it intelligently or quickly. For 
drill on the alphabet, I use the following: 

1 Give the class dictionaries and tell them to write 
three words beginning with A, three with B, and so on 
through the alphabet. Of course they will select the easy 
words, which they may already know how to spell, but 
the object is to absorb the order of the letters in the alphabet 
and the writing of the words is much less mechanical than 
to simply copy the alphabet a certain number of times. 

2 Collect old telephone books. Don’t say it cannot 
be done, for I collected more than I wanted in a single day. 
Take any of the cities in the district covered by the telephone 
book. We took our own city — Springfield. Let the 
children select and copy the name, address and telephone 
number of one person under A, one under B, and so on from 
A to Z. Again the child absorbs the order of the alphabet 
and at the same time is interested in learning to use the 
telephone book. 

3 In the above exercise, the children selected the names 
at random; therefore, to make the work more specific, 
write on the board the name of a person living in a town 
or city (in the telephone district) beginning with A, one 
in a town beginning with B, etc., from A to Z, asking the 
children to find the names in the telephone book and copy 
the correct addresses and telephone numbers. 

4 The third step is to make a list of names as above, 
not in alphabetical order, and insist that they arrange the 
names alphabetically (understanding the reason therefor) 
before looking them up to get the addresses and telephone 
numbers. 

5 The fourth step is to select a common name, like 
“SMITH,” in any city (we took Springfield) and ask the 
children to observe the Christian names, leading them to 
find out why Albert Smith came first and Zenas Smith came 
last. 

6 On the blackboard write a list of people who have 
the same surname, but different Christian names, and 
ask them to arrange them alphabetically. 

7 On the blackboard, put a list containing the full 
name of every child in the class. (This list is mot arranged 
alphabetically.) Teach them to first arrange the surnames 
alphabetically and when more than one child has the 
same surname, to arrange the given names alphabetically. 

8 If the teacher typewrites, she can type lists of names 
(a list for each child in the class) the names in each list 
can be cut separately, pasted on cards and a set of cards 
containing the full list can be given to each child to be 
arranged alphabetically. If the boys do manual training, 
they can make little wooden boxes to hold these cards, 
they can be called card indexes, and this device will be a 
pleasant change from so much copying. 

9 For a second set of card indexes, take any name, 
“SMITH, JONES, BROWN or ROBINSON,” and type as many 
cards with different Christian names as you like, the cards 
to be given out to be arranged alphabetically according to 
Christian names. 

10 Teach the term “Numerically.” On both of the 
card indexes, type a number in the upper corner, from 
1 to 40 (according to your number of cards) and, for a 





change, direct that the cards shall be arranged (or filed) 
numerically. If the arrangement is alternate, alphabetic- 
ally one day and numerically the next, it will save the 
teacher having to shuffle the cards for the alternate lesson. 

11 If, on the set of cards described in No. 7, the addresses 
of the children are typed, the cards can be given out, with 
papers cut envelope size, and the children directed to 
address an envelope for each card. 


Patriotism or Civics 


1 I have a set of cards containing the names of all the 
Presidents of the United States. The names are in the 
order of administration and are numbered from 1 to 29. 
Besides becoming familiar with the names of the Presidents, 
the children absorb the number of Presidents the United 
States has had, the approximate time of their administra- 
tions, they learn to spell surnames and Christian names 
and observe that all names must be capitalized. 

2 Another set of cards has the Flag Salute, Legal Holi- 
days, with the dates thereof, and the names and dates of 
Wars fought by the United States. Copying this set 
prevents the mumbling of the words in the Flag Salute; 
they soon ask why those days are Legal Holidays; they 
learn the spelling and meaning of patriotic terms; they 
learn that the country has had to fight for its freedom and 
they have some idea of when these wars took place. 

3 Get copies of “America,” or type them, and paste 
them on cards of uniform size. Do the same with “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” I consider these cards of particular 
value because the children will learn the words of the songs 
without effort and they will learn them correctly. 


‘*Know Your City’’ 


1 Ihave a set of cards containing the names of all the 
street-car lines entering or leaving the city. These cards 
teach the use of abbreviations, spelling and capitalization. 

2 A second set of cards along this line is a list of public 
buildings, such as the Municipal Group, City Library, 
Museum, etc., with a short description of each. This set 
of cards is to be given out to be read alond and copied 
after the class has visited the places. 

3 A third set contains the names of the more important 
industries of the city: what they make; where they are 
located; yearly output; number of men employed, etc. 


Geography 

1 We have a set of cards containing the names of the 
states in the United States arranged by groups: North- 
eastern States, Southern States, Central States and Pacific 
States. 

2 A second set under this head contains the names of 
all the states arranged alphabetically, 1 to 48, with their 
abbreviations. 

3 A third set contains the names of all the states, 
arranged alphabetically, 1 to 48, with their capitals. 

These three sets impress on the children’s minds the 
number of states in the United States, their approximate 
location, their spelling and capitalization, the punctuation 
and capitalization of abbreviations and the spelling and 
capitalization of cities. It teaches them how to address 
envelopes and gives them information for use in writing 
the headings of letters. 


Arithmetic 


1 I have two sets of cards containing the tables of 
denominate numbers one has the tables of Liquid Measure, 
Dry Measure, Long Measure and Square Measure. The 
other contains the tables of Time, Avoirdupois Weight, 
United States Money, “Thirty days hath September,” etc. 
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Language 

1 Cut advertisements from the “Help Wanted” 
column in the newspapers. Write an advertisement on 
the blackboard and ask the children to note the qualifica- 
tions required by the advertiser and to think of the essential 
chings that must be told about himself by the man who 
answers the advertisement. Lead the class to compose 
a letter in answer to the advertisement, using business 
physiology. Such letters can be typed by the teacher, 
pasted on cards and copied for seat work. The advertise- 
ments are to be typed also and pasted on the backs of the 
cards. 

2 The teacher can carry out this same idea with adver- 
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tisements cut from the “Lost and Found,” “Rooms to 
Rent” and other columns. These letters are valuable for 
arrangement, spelling, punctuation, business phraseology, 
and they hold the children’s interest because they are 
answers to bona fide advertisements. 


The making of so many sets of cards may seem like a 
great deal of work for the teacher, but it is not much more 
than putting work on the board every day and, once they 
are made, the teacher is never at a loss for seat work. 
Besides, she has the satisfaction of knowing that all the 
matter contained on the cards is needed by the children; 
and there are so many different sets that the copying of 
them cannot become mechanical. 


Purposeful Rainy Day Games 


Anna Eliza Sample, Pennsylvania 


(Book rights reserved) 


VERY teacher knows a rainy, stormy day means some- 
thing different from an ordinary, commonplace day. 
There is more or less a feeling among the pupils of 

freedom from restraint and a desire for informal activity 
expressed by restless and noisy movement here and there 
about the room. 

The teacher says, with a sigh, before school begins, 
“Tt is such a rainy day, the children will be so restless; 
guess I will not get much done to-day.” That word 
“guess,” is on the border line of procrastination. Another 
sigh and over the border you go! 

Sometimes it is a temptation on a rainy day to allow 
lessons to be done indifferently and let the barometer 
represent your mood, and just as certainly the school. 
But the pupils are more than bubbling over with activity. 
Watch how an extra effort or guidance upon your part 
brings a quick response from them. They need no stimu- 
lation, but wise direction. So, why not change that sigh 
into a resolution and make the next stormy day a purposeful 
day? At the close of the day your extra effort put forth 
will be more than repaid by the amount of work accom- 
plished and the happiness created. 

So instead of the usual routine work, guide the pupils’ 
stored-up energy into helpful games when activity is strug- 
gling for expression. After several games, they are ready 
for a class recitation and respond more quickly to the 
subject presented. If the games played contain a definite 
educational aim, the rainy day resolution has been worth 
while. 

The games following contain a distinctive purpose in 
each play: 

Imitation Race 


Choose a group of children to stand with their backs 
toward the blackboard. Write or print on the blackboard 
directly above each child’s head such activity words as, 
skate, hop, skip, run, slide, etc. No pupil is to see the 
word written above him. Each pupil standing at the 
blackboard extends his right hand. 

A leader is chosen. He stands at his desk and silently 
reads the word, then runs to the pupils at the blackboard, 
taps one upon the hand and calls the word written above 
him, as, “jump.” Both pupils immediately imitate the 
activity ‘and j jump around the room, the leader striving to 
catch “Jump.” 

If “Jump” gets back to his place at the blackboard, the 
leader loses and another is chosen to take his place. If 
“Jump” is caught, he returns to his desk and the game 
proceeds. 

Change the activity words to animal words, such as, 
bear, dog, turkey, lamb, goose, .etc. Now the game is to 
race and imitate the animal. 

This game affords an opportunity for word drill by means 
of the silent and oral reading of the words. It further 
impresses the word through the activity associated with it. 


While a merry game, it is orderly and sure to utilize that 
stored-up energy so eager to express itself. 


Quiet Spelling Guessing Game 


This is a quiet game, and should be used to follow a 
noisy and lively one. It can be played at the desks or 
standing in a circle. If a piano or victrola is available, 
use it, and play during the entire game soft, quiet music. 

The leader stands in the circle and quietly calls a pupil’s 
name. The pupil immediately tiptoes into the circle. 
The leader then says, “Helen, I am thinking about 
h-o-r-s-e,” (spells it), or “Frank, I am thinking about 
n-e-s-t.” 

The pupil responds by quickly guessing the name spelled. 
If correct, he has a turn to be leader. If not correct, 
another pupil is given a chance to guess and become leader. 

For variety and number drill, change the game into a 
number guessing game. The leader says, “Grace, I am 
thinking about 14.” Grace replies, “2 X 7,” or “9— 5,” 
tc. 

Weather Vane 


The aim of this game is to teach the pupils, through play, 
the four cardinal points: north, south, east and’ west. 

Play the game sitting at the desks or standing in a circle. 
One pupil is chosen to represent the Weather Vane. A 
chair in the center of the circle or room becomes a church 
steeple. The Weather Vane stands upon it and holds 
out his right arm in a horizontal position to represent the 
vane. 

A group of pupils leave the room and decide what 
direction the wind is blowing. They return and announce 
their choice by exclaiming, “East.” The circle, or re- 
maining players, repeat the direction, “East,’’ and blow 
like the East Wind. 

The Weather Vane immediately turns and points East. 
If correct, he remains standing while the group announce 
another direction, “North.” The circle quickly exclaims, 
“North,” and blows like the North Wind (very vigorously). 
The Weather Vane then turns and points North. 

Continue the game until the four directions or points 
have been shown. Another Weather Vane and group of 
pupils are then chosen to repeat the game. 


Contrasted Activity 
(Music — “Round and Round the Village’’) 


Round and round the circle, 
Round and round the circle, 
Softly, softly, so,' 

Now loudly, loudly go.? 


Tip-toe to the center, 
Tip-toe to the center, 
Turn and tip-toe so* 

As out, out, out we go.* 
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Turn and make a bow,° 
Clap and turn now.® 

Round and round we go,’ 
While dancing, dancing so.° 


Play the game with one or more circles. If the class is 
large and all wish to play, several small circles can be 
formed about the room, the circles singing and playing 
in unison. 

It is well to join hands when first playing the game, in 
order to get united activity. Later, to increase initiative, 
drop hold of hands and play without guidance. 

The words of the song explain the activity: 


On tip-toe. 

Heavy stepping. 

Backs to the center. 

Step to the circle. 

Face center, standing on circle, and bow. 
Turn to left or right. 

7 and 8 Side step or skip around the circle. 


Qour Whe 


Fun in the Rain 


Of course, all the children want to run and play in the 
rain, so utilize the gymnastic or physical training period 
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for a story play and disguise the gymnastic movements. 
To-day we are going for a walk in the rain, so put on your 
rubbers. 


1 Stoop and put on rubbers. 

2 Do not forget the raincoats. Raise arms and hold coat for 
opposite child to put on. Then opposite child does the same. 

3 Oh, yes, we Shall need rain hats, too! Whereis yourhat? Stretch 
on tip-toe to look on closet shelf. Stooping low to look on the floer. 
Raise arms above head and place on hat. 

4 Take your umbrella with you. Put up umbrellas. 
slightly.) Carry umbrella in right hand. 
rain comes any faster. 


(Arms raised 
Run with me before the 
Run lightly around the room. 


5 Iseeabig mud puddle! Jump! (Bodies low, stooping position.) 
There is another puddle! Jump again! 
6 How the wind blows! Listen! (Imitate the wind. Raise chest 


and blow.) 

7 Run as fast as the wind is blowing. 

8 Watch out for that brook! See the stones! 
from stone to stone.) 

9 There goes my umbrella! (Race after the umbrellas.) 

10 I caught mine! (Out of breath. Exhale and inhale.) 

11 See, the sun is almost shining! We do not need our umbrellas. 
(Lower umbrella. Carry under right arm. Straighten shoulders.) 
Skip home to desk. 

12 How tired we are! (Relax. Deep breath. Exhaleand inhale.) 
Take a nap until the bell rings for school. 


(Hop and jump 


Memory Selections 


Estelle Bennett, B.Ped., New Jersey 


IX every grade, pupils should be required to memorize 
some literary selections. If the child knows and appreci- 

ates the works of some of the great writers, he is laying 
the cornerstone for true education, no matter what else 
he may fail to get. 

We always have poems or quotations on Friday, and I 
4 to select those that appeal to the varied tastes of the 
class. 

After several years’ experience in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, I have found these gems the most 


appreciated: 
Grade V 


September — September 

Sweet and Low — September 
October’s Bright Blue Weather — October 
Landing of the Pilgrims — November 
Thanksgiving Day — November 

Paul Revere’s Ride — December 

The Sandpiper — January 

Frost — January 

Arrow and the Song — February 

The Day — February 

Gladness of Nature — March 

Year’s at the Spring — March 
Planting of the Apple Tree — April 
Robert o’ Lincoln — May 

Fairy Folk — June 


Grade VI 


Star Spangled Banner — September 
Columbus — October 

Charge of the Light Brigade — November 
First Snowfall — December 

Abou Ben Adhem — January 

Gettysburg Address — February 
Daffodils — March 

Old Ironsides — April 

The Flag Goes By — May 

The Brook — June 


Grade VII 
Bugle Song — September 
Daybreak — September 
Barbara Frietchie — October 
Gradatim — November 
Snow-storm — December 


To a Waterfowl — December 
Concord Hymn — January 
Chambered Nautilus — February 
Breathes there a Man — March 
Opportunity — March 
American’s Creed — April 

The Blue and the Gray — May 
Angler’s Reveille — June 


Grade VIII 


The Destruction of Sennacherib — September 
The Quality of Mercy — October 

Warren’s Address — November 

The Ship of State — December 

Recessional — January 

Captain, My Captain — February 
Thanatopsis — March 

Brutus on the Death of Cesar — April 
Battle Hymn of the Republic — May 

The Spacious Firmament — June 


It is a good idea, too, to put various quotations at the 
tops of the blackboards in colored chalks, and to change 
them each month. The children learn them almost 
unconsciously from observation, and their ethical value 
cannot be estimated. For example, these gems, put at tke 
tops of six boards, will help to instill kindness: 


1 Believe nothing against another but upon good 
authority; nor report what may hurt another unless it be 
a greater hurt to another to conceal it. — Penn 

2 “Kind words cost nothing, but are worth much.” 

3 “Politeness is to do or say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 
4 How far the little candle throws its beam, 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
— Shakespeare 
5 The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet, 
We count them past; 
But they shall last — 
In the dread judgment they 
And we'shall meet. — John Keble 
6 A pebble in a streamlet scant 
Has turned the course of many a river, 
A dew-drop on the infant plant 
Has warped the giant oak forever. 
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A Safety Play 


Given by Pupils of Mrs. W. E. Hart, Third Grade, 
Bolton Elementary Training School, Ohio 


Time — Present 
PLace — Classroom 
CHARACTERS — 43 Children 


Prologue 


Robert We are going to present to you in a little play 
some games, speeches and other devices which may be 
used by you to further your work along safety lines, so 
please pretend that this is your room, your class and 
lastly, you, and if you get the slightest help from the little 
playlet we shall consider ourselves amply repaid for our 
work. I thank you. 


The Play 


Teacher (a child who has initiative, good voice and a power 
to impersonate her own teacher, in manner particularly) 
Good-morning, children! 

Children Good-morning, Miss Jones! 

Teacher We are going to talk about accidents again 
this morning. You know that our school is located on such 
a dangerous corner, that we have to keep reminding our- 
selves about how we can avoid accidents. And somehow, 
when we have been talking about traffic accidents, we have 
learned to avoid other accidents. 


(Jessie Lee raises her hand.) 


Teacher Well, Jessie Lee? 

Jessie Lee And we have had a good time dramatizing 
our little talks, too, haven’t we, Miss Jones? 

Teacher Yes, indeed! But we must not think of the 
good times; we must think of how serious it is. 


(A knock at the door. Mr. Smith, a reporter from the Plain 
Dealer is admitted.) 


Miss Jones Good-morning. 

Mr. Smith Good-morning; my name is Mr. Smith and 
I’m from the Plain Dealer. I have heard that, in spite of 
the dangerous location of this school, the accident toll has 
been very low, so I have come to see how you do it, and 
perhaps I can help the cause along. 

Teacher We shall be very glad to have you come in. 
Children, this is Mr. Smith, of the Plain Dealer. He is to 
be our guest this morning. 

Mr. Smith Good-morning, children. 

Children Good-morning, Mr. Smith. 

Teacher (addressing Mr. Smith) We were just talking 
about accidents when you came in. 

Dorothy Oh, Miss Jones! Can’t we play charades and 
have each other and our guest guess what kind of accident 
and its prevention we are trying to imitate? 

Children (with much fervor) Oh, yes, Miss Jones! 
Please! 

Miss Jones Mr. Smith, would you like to see some 
charades? 

Mr. Smith I should be very glad to see some charades, 
Miss Jones. It has been a long time since I’ve seen any. 
When I was a boy we used to play charades. I’ll do my 
best to guess what they are, children. 

Miss Jones And so will I. (Addressing children.) 
Heads down! Pretend you are going to be the leader of a 
group and think what kind of accident or its prevention 
you would like to dramatize. When you are ready, sit 
up. (Pause.) All right. Heads up. Dorothy, would 
you like to be a leader? 

Dorothy Thank you, Miss Jones. 

Teacher You may be Group I. Choose your children 
and go into the cloakroom. 


(Dorothy chooses three girls and one boy, takes them to the 
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cloakroom and there prepares the dramatization of a careless 
little girl who throws a banana peel on the sidewalk.) 


Teacher Paul, would you like to be a leader? 

Paul Thank you, Miss Jones. 

Teacher You may choose your group and go over into 
that corner of the room and be Group II. 


(Paul chooses two boys and one girl and goes to a corner 
of the room and works on the dramatization of the dangers of 
playing football in the street.) 


Teacher Hyman, you may be a leader and take your 
group to this corner. You will be Group III. 


(Hyman chooses eight boys and prepares the dramatization 
of the danger of hopping trucks.) 


Teacher (after a moment’s pause) All right, little folks; 
are you ready? 


(Children take seats.) 
Teacher Dorothy, your group may come. 
(Charade is given.) 


Dorothy Can anyone guess what we are trying to imi- 
tate? Gail? 

Gail Were you trying to dramatize not to throw banana 
peels on the sidewalk? 

Dorothy Yes, or any other kind of peeling, for that 
matter. You see, this careless little girl threw a banana 
peel on the sidewalk and these two little girls saw it, but 
did not pick it up, and this poor little boy broke his arm 
in consequence. If you see a banana peeling on the 
sidewalk, you should always pick it up and put it where 
no one is liable to slip on it. 

Children (clapping) Very good! 

Teacher Paul, will you bring your group? 


(Paul’s group presents a charade.) 


John Oh, look at the new footfall I’ve got! 
Julius Let’s try it out. 


(He kicks the football at John, who fails to catch it. It hits 
Gail and causes her to cry.) 


John and Julius (rushing toward her) Oh, excuse us, 
we didn’t see you coming. 
Paul Can anyone guess what our charade was? 


(He calls on Mr. Smith.) 


Mr. Smith Were you trying to show the danger of 
playing football on the street? 

Paul Yes. 

Mr. Smith That reminds me, just the other day I saw 
two boys playing baseball on the street. They were 
having a fine time and never saw a machine coming toward 
them. One of them had just hit the ball. It happened to 
go right through the windshield of the auto. The driver 
was scared, and let go of the wheel, and the car went right 
up on the sidewalk. 

Paul Yes, you see these two little boys hit this little 
girl and hurt her badly, and now they will never play 
football in the street again. Now they have decided that 
the best place to play is in their own back yard. Moral: 
Do not play football in the street. 

Children Very good! Very good! 

Teacher Hyman, we will have yours now. (Jo Mr. 
Smith) I wonder what this is going to be; don’t you, 
Mr. Smith? 


Hyman (giving a partial explanation of his charade) This 
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(indicating a group of boys) is a truck, and after a while will 
be an ambulance. 


(Truck moves forward. Small boy hops it and is thrown 
as it rounds a corner.) 


Truck Driver (getting down) Another one of these awful 
boys! I wonder when they will ever learn not to hop 
trucks. 


(Truck drives on, and returns as an ambulance, with 
clanging bell, takes the small boy to the hospital.) 


Hyman Can anyone guess what we are trying to 
represent? 

Ernest Were you trying to imitate not to hop trucks? 

Hyman Yes; yousee this poor little boy hopped a truck, 
and when it turned a corner, he fell off and almost got 
killed, and now he will never, never do it again. Will you? 
(Addressing boy.) 

Boy I should say not. 

Children (clapping) Very good. 

Teacher Mr. Smith, how did you like our charades? 

Mr. Smith I liked them very much, children. 

Teacher And so did I. 

Howard Oh, Miss Jones! Mayn’t we play the traffic 
game? I’m sure that Mr. Smith would be interested in 
putting that in the Plain Dealer. 

Children Oh, please, Miss Jones! 

Teacher Mr. Smith, would you like to see our traffic 
game? 

Teacher Wecall it “A Traffic Man’s Troubles,” and 
that traffic man surely has his troubles. 


Traffic Game 


Teacher Policeman, come and bring your sign. Street 
cars, come. Boy on bicycle; Truck to stand behind 
street cars, come. Truck on cross street, come. Pedes- 
trians on cross street. 


(The pedestrians consist of mother and two children, old 
woman, girl reading book, girl on skates.) 


Teacher Now you may begin. 


I (Policeman blows whistle and street cars pass, also a 
truck). 

II (Changes “Stop” and “Go” sign for truck on cross 
Street, which turns, after passing sign, to go down main 
street when sign is “Go.” Gets “Go” sign, passes down 
street.) 


(Mother and children.) 
Mother Wait till the sign says “Go.” (Cross.) 
Policeman I wish all mothers would teach their children 


the meaning of the sign. 


III (Street car passes again. 
old lady on corner. Stops traffic.) 


Policeman I'll help you across, ma’am. 
Old Lady Thank you, Mr. Policeman. 


Policeman sees confused 


(Policeman leads her across street and traffic is resumed.) 


IV (Street car approaches and nearly runs into little girl 
reading a book.) 


Policeman What do you mean by reading a book on 
the street. The only thing cou should read on the streets 
are the signs. (Pointing to his sign.) What does this say? 

Little Girl Stop! 

Policeman What does this say? 

Little Girl Go. (Begins tocry.) Oh, please, Mr. Police- 
man, I’ll never do it again! 
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Policeman All right, run along home, and never let me 
catch you reading a book on my corner again. 


V_ (Boy on wheel, turns corner in front 0° Policeman, who 
sets sign and chases Boy.) 


Policeman What do you mean by going in front of me? 
You should go around me. 

Boy But the sign said ‘‘Go.” 

Policeman I’m not talking about the sign, 
here and try it over again. (Which boy does. 
resumed.) 


Come back 
Traffic 


VI (Girl crosses street on skates.) 


Policeman Here, what do you mean by crossing the 
street with your skates on? ‘Take them off, and never, 
never let me catch you crossing the street with skates on 
again. Run along home now. 

Policeman (with exhausted attitude) Those children, those 
children! They must have nine lives. I know one thing, 
they are going to give me the nervous prostration, 


(All trucks, street cars, pedestrians, etc., take their seats, 
passing the policeman’s sign and obeying it implicitly.) 


Teacher Mr. Smith, how did you like our traffic game? 

Mr. Smith I liked it very much, children. 

Teacher We think it worth while; and now we are going 
to talk about another way in which many accidents occur, 
if Mr. Smith will bear with us. 

Mr. Smith I shall be very glad to bear with you, Miss 
Jones. 

Teacher So few people know how to get on and off 
street cars. Goodness, isn’t it terrible the way they jam 
getting into a street car! You are sometimes pushed and 
poked and mashed and rolled, until when you finally do get 
in you look more like a jelly cake than a human being. 
It is positively dangerous, not to mention bad manners. 
People are much better than they used to be getting off 
street cars. They used to back off, and would get thrown, 
if the car started before they were clear off. But that’s not 
where the danger comes in. Pebple don’t look. They walk 
right around the rear end of a car and often meet death 
because of an auto or street car coming from the opposite 
direction. Ah! If people would only stand still and think 
when they are in a tight place, instead of losing their heads 
and dashing blindly ahead. Stop, Look, and Listen is 
a pretty good motto, even in the middle of a street. Re- 
member what the traffic man told us last year? It is better 
to wait for a few moments on a crosswalk than forever in a 
graveyard. Let’s dramatize this little talk. Who would 
like to be a street car? (Names six or eight children.) 
Julius, you may be the passenger. You will get off the car, 
walk around the rear end of it, and meet a machine which 
will come from the opposite direction. Howard, you and 
Arne may be the machine. Let’s call it a Ford. And 
Arne, don’t forget to give Julius a good scolding, will you? 

Arne No, Miss Jones. 


(Play begins.) 


(Arne stops his Ford in front of Julius with shrieking brakes, 
gets out of car and faces Julius.) 


Arne (in a voice dripping with sarcasm) Well, are you 
tired of life? I suppose I’m supposed to have wings, so I 
can fly over you. It is careless people such as you that are 
responsible for so many traffic accidents. You ought to live 
in Berea, where there is no traffic. I hope you have learned 
alesson. Never, never, never (punctuated by stamping feet 
and fist) walk around the rear end of a street car again. 
Do you hear? 

Julius Yes. 
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(Arne gets in Ford and drives on honking.) 


Teacher Julius, I guess you never will walk around the 
rear end of a street car again, will you? Well, Virginia? 

Virginia Oh, Miss Jones, I heard mother read an article 
in the Plain Dealer the other day, which gave the report of 
a man who had been studying traffic conditions in Europe. 
There is a great deal of difference in the several cities. 
In Paris, it was awful, while in London very few accidents 
occurred. Both had good traffic laws, but in Paris no one 
minded them, while in London everyone did his best. 

Mr. Smith Well, isn’t that funny? J am the reporter 
that. this young lady is talking about. The whole success 
of the traffic laws depends upon the people, and I am sure 
if every little citizen in this country learned to obey the laws 
as you have learned to obey them, the traffic men won’t 
have as much trouble as our policemen of this morning did. 
As a last word, allow me to say O-B-E-Y. Obey. 

Teacher Thank you very much for telling us this, Mr. 
Smith. (Glancing at clock.) Well, I see our time is about 
up. 
John Oh, Miss Jones, may we not sing our Safety First 
song? 
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Teacher Allright. Mr. Smith, would you like to come 
up in front while we sing it? (Class stands, is given pitch, 
and first hums song through and then sings the words writien 
to the tune of “Till We Meet Again.” 


‘Safety First Song’’ 


Safety First is what we recommend, 
And for this our energies we spend. 
Stop! and Look! and Listen! too; 
That is what we always do. 

So if you will but follow our advice, 
You will do this in a trice; 

Safety First is our motto, 

Make it yours also. 


(Hand action will make this more effective.) 
(Bell rings.) 


Teacher Class pass. 

Mr. Smith Well, Miss Jones, I certainly have some ma- 
terial for the Plain Dealer, and thank you for a very pleasant 
morning. 

Nore Automobiles, cars, etc., are formed by children placing hands 


on shoulders of mates. In charades, the leaders explain and make 
clear the meaning of charade. 





The China Cupboard 


The China Cupboard’s gray 

And cool this shining day; 

A hoard of age-old shadows steep 

The narrow room in sunless sleep. 

Its flowered cups and dishes wait 

In rows upon the shelf, with plate 

And jug of blue design 

And homely jam-jars in a line, 

And wide, pale bowls where flowers spread 
Their tracery of blue and red. 


Here Sally comes in working gown 
And apron; here she reaches down 
A bulging pitcher, rough and brown. 
Into the sunlight then she speeds 
To draw the water that she needs. 


So Sally’s self enfolds me round 
With shadowless shadow and mute sound, 
And it is very joy to find 
The close, gay flowers of her mind. 
Then she will speed this mood and be 
Crisp light and windy gaiety, 
When all her thoughts will be as keen 
As water, and as swift and clean. 
—TIda Graves 





Imagination 


In and out of the arabesque 
Of words on the white sheet, 
A meaning flits and glimmers its 
Mischievous elfin feet, 


As in and out of the daily task 
And traffic men contrive, 
Go uninvited presences 
To keep their souls alive. 


The country of imagination 
Shines at the open door, 
And we its airy landscape see 
As we have eyes therefor. 
— Henry Bryan Binns 
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History, Civics and Geography Through Life Projects 


(Continued from page 421) 


from their dark forest homes down to the stream to drink, 
probably every night. We’d be very glad that we could 
make our home among those wooded hills. 

Continue with such work until the pupils have acquired 
a good background for picturing with you each phase of 
the story you are about to give them, remembering that 
to think how the country looked at that time, and how the 
lives of the people were shaped, we must be able to 


1 Leave out of our picture 
a All the things we have that require tools for their 
making — houses of all kinds, woven cloths, boats, 
wagons, grain, fields, etc. 
All things that depend on fire. 
All weapons; every possible means of defense from 
animals. 
All domestic animals. 
All plants — grains, trees, etc. — that are dependent 
upon man for their existence. 
2 Put into our picture 
a Strange, large trees that do not grow in these days. 
b Large, fierce, strange-appearing animals — animals 
everywhere. 


gq a Oo 


is) 


And it is particularly well for the teacher to remember 
that second grade pupils are still in the egoistic stage, that 
the personal element is always uppermost with them. 
Therefore nothing means very much to them unless de- 
veloped with reference to themselves. Hence the frequent 
“What would you do?” the constant putting of the child 
into the actual situation, in fancy, and letting him see and 
solve the problems for himself. 


TuIncs To Do 

Tell or read Chapter I of the “Tree Dwellers.” 

List the animals mentioned. Keep this list so that the 
names of other animals may be added as they are 
from time to time encountered in the story. 

Make a collection of pictures of wild, fierce animals. 

If a zoo be available, go to the zoo and see what can be 
learned about the strange, fierce animals. Note the 
large ones, the small ones; those that live on the 
land, those that live in or near the water; which 
eat grass, etc., and which are flesh eaters. 

Model from clay or plasticine the animals our story told 
us about. 
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Cut, free hand, some of the animals; some of the trees 
you think there might have been. 

Build in the sand-box or on the sand-table a setting for 
our story thus far. Talk over the choice and 
arrangement of each feature. Keep this and add 
to it as the story proceeds. Sometimes it may be 
well to accept the pupils’ plans and suggestions as 
given, even though not correct; as the story pro- 
ceeds, lead them to see the error for themselves, and 
correct it. This goes further toward developing 
initiative than to suggest or do for them. 


II Our first acquaintance 

But all of this would not be so interesting nor mean so 
much to us if there had been no people there. But there 
were people there, and we shall want to know about them. 
And we like to know people by their names, so we shall 
find out the names of some of the Tree Dwellers, so that 
we may call them by name, just as we do Agoonack, and 
Take and Taro, and our own family and friends. 

The first person we shall learn about is Sharptooth. 
Perhaps before this story is finished, you will be able to 
tell me why this woman had such a strange name. If you 
were put out alone in such a place, what is the first thing 
you would look for? What could Sharptooth get to eat? 
How would she get it? Would that be hard or easy work? 
Would it take much of her time? 

You will remember we learned that all people, no matter 
where or how they live, have to have a few certain things. 
Yes — food, shelter, clothing. Where can you find a place 
of shelter for Sharptooth? When would she go to this 
place? Perhaps you can think what the difference is 
between a home and a mere place of shelter? 

Do you think Sharptooth would wear many clothes? 
What could she make them of? She had no cloth, no 
needle, no thread, nor any of the things we are accustomed 
to think of in connection with the making of clothes. 
Did Sharptooth have all she needed? Why did she not 
need what we do in these days? 

And now we shall want to know how Sharptooth spent 
her time. Yes, she had to work very hard just to get the 
food she ate. In fact, that took nearly all of her time, 
except the time she slept. But almost every one takes 
some time for pleasure. What did Sharptooth do for her 
pleasure? Yes, she, too, liked to take trips. She wanted 
to see as much of the world as she could, and learn all she 
could about other places and things. Where did she go? 
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What did she see? Why was she afraid? Why didn’t 
some of these beasts get Sharptooth? Yes, we shall do 
well to remember that “each animal knew how to do one 
thing well. But the people could do a great many things. 
They could remember, too, what had happened before.” 
Let us think of some of the things that Sharptooth could 
do that these animals could not do. What was the biggest 
thing of all that Sharptooth could do? She could remember 
— she could think. And because she could remember and 
think and plan, she could find a way to take care of herself 
and live and overcome. 


Tuincs To Do 

Model, of clay or plasticine, Sharptooth, for the sand- 
table. 

List the foods Sharptooth might find. Keep the list to 
be added to as occasion suggests. 

Model some of Sharptooth’s foods. 

Make a collection of edible roots, berries, etc., or pictures 
of them. 

Draw (using stick figures) sketches showing Sharptooth 
looking for food; out on an excursion; asleep in 
her tree; etc. 


III The animals 


When we studied about Agoonak, we found out that we 
could not really picture the country or understand the life 
of the people without knowing about the animals that lived 
in Sharptooth’s time. Why? 

Some of these animals no longer live on the earth. All 
of them and their kind have died. I wonder if any one 
knows how or can learn anything about those animals that 
died out so many years ago. Did you ever, when playing 
around, happen to dig up an arrow head, or a piece of 
sharpened flint? Did that tell you anything? Well, 
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there are places in the world where people have dug up 
bones of animals, bones that are unlike those of any animals 
that now live. Now and then hides are found, or whole 
skeletons. And once the entire body of one of these 
strange animals was found. Perhaps you can tell me how 
it is that these things have not decayed, that they are 
still in good condition when dug up. Sometimes, too, in 
rock we find leaves of plants unlike any to be seen in the 
world to-day. 

Then, too, there were other animals in Sharptooth’s 
time, like some that may be seen in various parts of the 
world to-day, but not in our country, and some that live 
in our country, but perhaps not in the part of it in which we 
live. As we study these animals, we shall be especially 
interested to find out how well acquainted with them any 
of us may already happen to be. 


Note This topic is so fully treated in Miss Dopp’s text, with 
references as well, that here we will pause only for a listing of these 
animals, However, the children will like ali the information they 
can get about the animals. 


The Rhinoceros 

The Mammoth 

The Cave-Bear 

Sabre-Tooth and his kind 

The Bear — brown, and grizzly 
The Wolf 

The Fox 

The Deer 

Cattle (representative, urus or wild ox) 
Bison — European (aurochs) 
Hippopotamus 

Horse 

Wild Boar 

Beaver 
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Water Rat 

Lion (cave lion) 
Lynx 

Panther, or Leopard 
Wild Cat 

Spotted Hyena 
Otter 

Musk Sheep 
Marmot 


We shall want to know which of these are land animals, 
which water or land-and-water animals. And we shall 
want to know which are flesh-eating, which grass-eating 
animals; which were naturally fierce and dangerous, and 
which were only so when disturbed or attacked. 

Let us think of all the animals we have seen. We 
will list them. Were we afraid of them? Why not? 
When Sharptooth went out to get food, or went on an 
excursion, and saw animals, how did she feel? Why? 
Do you think Sharptooth had any pets? Why not? 
Why didn’t she kill some of these animals, and use the 
skins and the meat and perhaps the bones, as Agoonak’s 
father does? What do you think might happen to the 
animals about us if no man had any weapons, nor any 
tools, and no man knew how to make or use any? How 
would you feel, then, if you should go out into a dark 
forest, or across one of our great plains? 

It will be interesting to find out just how people tamed — 
domesticated — these animals, and just how it is that 
they can go practically anywhere now, no matter what 
animals may already be there. 


Turncs To Do 
Visit the zoo again. Study the animals in the light of 
this further knowledge. 
Place a clay or plasticine or paper animal of each of the 
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species that lived in Sharptooth’s time in its proper 
habitat on the sand-table. 

Build up material for a simple language booklet on 
“Wild Animals and Their Habits.” Use pictures 
or the children’s own drawings to illustrate the 
write-up of each. 

Encourage pupils to read animal stories. 


IV Plant Life 


Where did the trees out in the great forests come from? 
Who planted the willows and alders and rushes that grew 
along the banks of the stream? What happens to a field 
when left to itself? Which of the plants you know grow 
without any help from man? Which of these could you 
use for food, or get some kind of food from if you needed 
to do so? 

When Sharptooth lived, there were many kinds of each 
one of the big families or divisions of plant life, but just 
as there were no domesticated animals, so there were no 
domesticated plants: Plants grew up just wherever seed 
might happen to fall, unless some animal or some of the 
people ate or destroyed them, but no one thought of plant- 
ing seeds and raising whatever tree or plant or vegetable 
he wanted where he wanted it— they just took what 
Nature caused to grow, and wherever it happened to be. 
What, then, would have to be the nature of the things 
that grew then? Yes, they were sturdy, hardy; they 
didn’t require any care. 

We will list the kinds of plant life that Sharptooth 
knew of. 


1 Trees. 
a Evergreens — spruce, fir, yew. 
b Trees that shed their leaves — oak, birch. 
2 Shrubs — laurel, sloe, alder. 
(Continued on page 464) 
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in modern method. 


A practical application of the everyday problems 
of life. 


The result of more than ten years’ investigation 
of current arithmetic. 


The material is excellently adapted to the child 
using each book. 

Affiliated with the child’s activities — hence his 
spontaneous interest. 


Gives many valuable suggestions for motivating 
work in arithmetic and provides much drill. 


The Teachers’ editions are special features and 
relieve the teacher of much drudgery, embodying 
not only answers, but solutions to complicated 
examples; supplementary and drill material, sug- 
gestions, etc. Supplied at the minimum prices 
of the texts. 


Are attractively illustrated and substantially bound. 


Book I — for grades 2,3 gnd 4 ............. 72c 
Book II — for grades 5 and6............... 80c 
Book III — for grades 7 and8.............. 88c 


Inquiries solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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What is the right pencil for 


Primary Grade Writing ? 


Well, some say Dixon’s “ Begin- 
ners’,”?’ some Dixon’s ‘“ Special 
Black”’— and you may have sam- 
ples of both for the asking —to 
decide for yourself. 
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Language 
(Continued from page 429) 


II Composition Teaching in the Primary 
Grades Consists in Helping Children to 
Express Themselves Easily and in Good 


Form 
1 Chubb— Teaching of English, Chap- 
ter VIII 


2 Klapper — Teaching of English, Chap- 
ters II, III, IV 


III Second and Third Grade Composition 
1 Cooley — Language Teaching in the 
Grades, Chapters II, IIT, IV 


IV Suggestions Related to 'Content of Compo- 
sition 
1 Chartres — Teaching the Common 
Branches, Chapter III 
Compagna — Teaching of Composition, 
pages 50-53 
Cooley — Language Teaching in the 
Grades, Chapter IV 
Teachers’ College (Horace Mann School) 
Curriculum, Vol 14, 1913 
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Poem Study 
(Continued from page 439) 


But the wary roebuck started, 
Stamped with all his hoofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow; 

Ah! the singing, fatal arrow! 

Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him. 


For Discussion 


Stealthiness of Indians in forest. 
“wary” 

“with one foot uplifted” 
“singing, fatal arrow” 


Study 


As in previous lessons. 


Written Lesson and Drawing 


Drawing of the singing, fatal arrow. 
Selection copied as usual. 


Eighth Lesson 


From the red deer’s hide Nokomis 

Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 

From the red deer’s flesh Nokomis 

Made a banquet in his honor. 

All the guests praised Hiawatha, 

Called him Strong-Heart, Soan-go-taha! 
Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-taysee! 


For Discussion 
Indian names. 
‘“ hide %) 
“banquet” 


Study 


As in previous lessons. 


Written Lesson and Drawing 


Drawing of Indian village with forest 
behind it. 
Selection copied as usual. 





Stars 


The stars were tangled in the trees 
When in the valley’s arms I lay, 
But when we journeyed half a day 
And reached the mountain-tops by night, 
And stood tiptoe on all that height, 
The stars were still as far away! 
‘- —=Margery Swett 











The Price You Pay 


For dingy film on teeth 


Let us show you by a ten-day test 
how combating film in this new way 
beautifies the teeth. 

Now your teeth are coated with a 
viscous film. You can feel it with 
your tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. It forms the basis 
of fixed cloudy coats. 

That film resists the tooth brush. 
No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 
combat it. That is why so many well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


Keeps teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. And, despite 
the tooth brush, they have constantly 
increased. 


Attack it daily 


Careful people have this film removed 
twice yearly by their dentists. But the 
need is for a daily film combatant. 

Now dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two ways to fight 


Papsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 


film. Able authorities have proved 
their efficiency. A new-type tooth 
paste has been perfected to comply 
with modern requirements. The name 
is Pepsodent. These two film com- 
batants are embodied in it, to fight the 
film twice daily. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits which otherwise 
may cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 

Thus every use gives multiplied effect 
to Nature’s tooth-protecting agents in 
the mouth. Modern authorities con- 
sider that essential. 


Millions employ it 


Millions of people now use Pepsodent, 
largely by dental advice. The results 
are seen everywhere—in glistening 
teeth. 

Once see its effects and you will 
adopt it too. You will always want 
the whiter, cleaner, safer teeth you see. 
Make this test and watch the changes 
that it brings. Cut out the coupon 
now. 





Ten-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 196, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail ro-day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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History, Civics and Geography 
(Continued from page 462) 


3 Vegetables — wild peas, beans, stringy-rooted carrots, 
rutabagas, turnips, cabbage. 
4 Grasses. 


Which of these trees do you think Sharptooth would 
choose for shelter? From which do you think she might 
get food? Sometimes when you go into a garden, and see 
so many vegetables being cultivated for you and others 
to eat, try to think which of these kinds Sharptooth might 
also have had some of, and how hers were different from 
yours. 

What uses do we have for trees now that Sharptooth 
didn’t know of? Why could not people to-day depend 
upon such trees and vegetables and grasses as might grow 
wild? What would happen if we were to try it for a good 
many years? What are some of the things we have to 
have in order to cultivate our gardens and fields? But 
where do we get all of these tools and implements? 

Well, well— now we are learning something of how 
much man is superior to animals, even with their great 
size, and enormous strength, or their dangerous powers. 
For although “each animal can do one thing well, man 
can do many things.” Above all, he can remember and 
think and plan. And because he can do these, he can 
make weapons to kill or control animals with; he can make 
implements to raise plants of many kinds with; and he can 
make tools to fashion both animal and plant products to 
his needs. With it all, he can take most animals and 
most plants and train them to be his friends or his servants. 

But what must he do in order that he may accomplish 
these wonderful things? He must think, and he must 
work. All the way along, as we learn the things that 
Sharptooth and those who came after her learned, we shall 
see how people have been thinking and planning and work- 
ing, in order that the world may be what it is for us to-day, 
in order that we may have the things to eat, the houses to 
live in, the comforts, the laws to govern and protect us, 
and all the other things that make our homes and lives 
what they are. 

I wonder if we have anything to do? Do you think that 
we, too, may be able to do something for other people? 
Can we think and plan and work and accomplish something 
to add to the comfort or the happiness of the people who 
will come after us? Is it worth trying to do so? As we 
continue our study, let us see what would be the case if 
Sharptooth and those who came after her had not found 
it worth while to keep on thinking and planning and work- 
ing. 


TuINGcs To Do 

Visit, if possible, a forest or natural wood. 

Visit a park. 

Make a trip to a stream and talk about the forms of 
vegetation found near or in it. See what signs of 
animal life you can discover. 

Visit an uncultivated field; a field that is or has recently 
been under cultivation. 

Do the fall work in the school garden. Talk about the 
what and the why of each phase of the work done. 

Prepare window boxes for the schoolroom, and get ready 
for the winter. 

Make trees and plants for the sand-table. 

Keep a list of possible wild foods discovered by.pupils. 


V Our next acquaintance 

Sharptooth’s friends and neighbors were all so much 
like her that we need not study about them. But Sharp- 
tooth’s baby — ah, that is a different matter! We have 
little babies here, we know how their mothers care for them. 
We know a little about the care of Eskimo mothers for 
theirs. Let us find out all we can about how Sharptooth 
cared for Bodo, in that long time ago. 
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How did Sharptooth feel toward all the other people she 
knew? How did they feel toward her? But how did she 
feel toward Bodo? Show all the ways she had of carrying 
him. Are you reminded of how some other children we 
know about are carried? The Eskimos use what to carry 
babies in? The Japanese tie babies to their bodies with 
what? What did Sharptooth use? 


1 Of what did Sharptooth make Bodo’s cradle? Where 
did she place the cradle? What do you call the 
way that Sharptooth put the branches and twigs in 
and out together to form a cradle for her baby? 
Do you think this was smart of Sharptooth? It 
was, indeed — very, very clever, for before that 
time no one had ever thought of weaving. Because 
she loved he? baby so, and was so anxious to do 
just whatever she could to care for and protect him, 
she found a way to do something no one else had 
ever done. Do you know of some of the things 
that are made by means of weaving now? What 
are some of the things we use that are made of 
woven materials? Yet all of this has come about 
since Sharptooth did that first weaving. 

2 Music. 

Have you ever heard your mother singing softly to 
your little brother as she puts him to sleep? By 
what name do we call those sleepy-time songs? 
Think of Sharptooth up in her big oak tree with 
Bodo in her arms, or perhaps in his cradle, as she 
sang him to sleep. Who taught her this song? 
You see, even in that long-ago time, people loved 
music. 

3 Bodo’s school. 

What kind of a school did Bodo go to? Who was his 
teacher? What did she teach him? Let us think 
of the different ways she had of keeping him safe, 
in spite of all the dangers that were round about 
them. What dangers are there now from which 
mothers must protect their children? What were 
some of the things that Bodo had to learn to do for 
himself? What things must children learn to do 
for themselves in these days? 

Meanwhile, Sharptooth learned ‘something. From 
whom did she learn it? What did she use for dig- 
ging? What would you use? Then to whom would 
she teach this? So you see Bodo’s mother taught 
him all she knew, and he had all of that knowledge 
to start with. We shall want to see how he learned 
other things for himself. Perhaps Bodo could teach 
us many interesting things about animals. How 
did he come to learn these things? 

4 Bodo and his tools and weapons. 

Let us think of all the things Bodo learned to do with 
his hands; his feet. What are some of the things 
you would use in the doing of these same things? 
We will try to think how Bodo came to use each 
tool and weapon as he did, and just what he could 
do with each. 

His club 
His hammer 
His knife 

5 Bodo’s friend — One-Ear. 

6 Bodo learns to eat meat. 

Just see how much more Bodo knows beside what 
Sharptooth taught him! He is learning all the time. 
Before this time people had used only plant products 
as food, but ever since most people have been eating 
meat as a part of their diet. Bodo had learned that 
animals can be conquered, and that they may be 
made useful to man. And what Bodo learned he 
taught others, so that in time his knowledge became 
yours and mine, too. 


VI Fire 
Doubtless it is hard for us to remember that all this time 
people lived without fire. Have you-ever seen a fire 
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for Every Member 
of the Family- 


Dame Fashion revels in 
surprises. She is at her best this 
season! So complete are the changes 
—so rich and varied and lovely arethe new 
and different styles revealed in PHILIPS- 
BORN’S 312-page Fall and Winter 
Shopping Guide that you simply must 
send for your Free copy at once! 






The minute you get it you will realize why 

IRENE CASTLE, famous style authority, 

acclaims PHILIPSBORN'S sstyle book 
**The Finest of Them All!” 


Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 


When PHILIPSBORN’S say 
“* Lowest Prices in the U.S. A.”—our three 
million customers know it’s the truth. We 
are the largest and oldest Specialty Mail 
Order House in America. Thirty-two 
years have proved our leadership in styles 
and values. 


We PREPAY ing- 
Money’ Worth or Money 
WE PREPAY EVERY CENT OF 
DELIVERY CHARGES! It costs PHILIPS- 
BORN’S One Million Dollars annually to Prepay 


Delivery. Our “Money Back”’ Guarantee insures 
satisfaction. We take the risk. 


Send Coupon or a Postal Today! 


PHILIPSBORN'S 
Department - 711 ~ Chicago, III. 
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IT Want a Catalog 


PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 711, Chicago, Ill. I 
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The Uncultivated Field 


When a field goes wild in color, 
How it runs to every tinge! 
Goldenrods are crowding asters; 
Fireweed makes a flaming fringe; 
Here and there among the tangles 
Stands a thistle’s purple head; 
And the scattered elms and maples 
Flare in yellow, green, and red. 
—Claribel Weeks Avery 





A September Questionnaire 
What Kind of a Teacher Am I? 


Am I the kind of a teacher who discourages 
the children’s efforts? 

Am I the kind of a teacher who carries tales 
to the office? 

Am I the kind of a teacher who is satisfied 
with work as good as last year’s? 

Am I the kind of a teacher who calls all 
new ideas fads? 

Am I the kind of a teacher who is always 
repeating to others the wonderful compliments 
that my class receives? 

Am I always finding fault with the class 
that I get in September? 

Am I always the only teacher who ever 
taught that class anything? 

Am I afraid to exert myself enough to try 
new ways of doing work? 

Do I tell all the other teachers about the 
children’s faults? 

Do I pay more attention to a well dressed 
child than a poorly dressed one? 

Do I spread all the school gossip that I can 
gather in? 

Do I do good work every day except Friday, 
and let that slide because I am going home? 

Am I ashamed of the fact that I teach 
school? Why am I? 

Am I always bragging of myself if I am 
self-made, or of my ancestry if I come of the 
old stock? 

When the principal hurts my feelings, do 
I take it out on the children? 

Do I stand children in the hall just because 
I don’t like to look at them, or can’t get on 
with them? 

Am I patient with children who stutter or 
who are very slow, or very awkward? 

Do I pity myself because I work for a living? 

Do I indulge in envy of the better paid 
teachers? 

Do I keep fit physically so that I am equal 
to the nerve strain of the day’s work? 

Do I indulge in fault finding, paying my 
respects to the superintendent, the principal, 
the schoo] board, and all supervisors? 

Do I help the new teacher to find herself 
in a system that is new to her? 

Does my poorest reader get a chance to 
read as often as my glib one? 

Am I so particular to see that i’s are dotted 
and t’s crossed that I overlook original ideas 
of a child? 

Do I snub a child of well-to-do family 
because at some time the mother has snubbed 
or overlooked me? 

If I live in a town where I teach, do I listen 
to gossip about the children or their families? 

Do I ridicule the methods of the old teachers 
and criticise the mistakes of the young ones? 

Do I borrow from five to fifty cents just 
before pay day, and then have a short memory? 

Am I easy to get along with every day? 

Am I as easy to look at as the nature of the 
case will permit? 

Do children anticipate or dread coming to 
me? 

Am I a good sport, a good teacher, and a 
good friend? 

What kind of a teacher am I? 
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caused by lightning? How do you think you would have 
felt had you been alone in the woods and seen such a fire 
for the first time? However, in spite of his fear, Bodo was 
a brave boy, for he stopped and studied this “great mon- 
ster,” with its “red wings” and hot breath. And by watch- 
ing very closely, and by trying “to be good” to it, he learned 
to control it. What was the very first thing he used it 
for? Then whom did he help with it? And after Sharp- 
tooth, whom did he help? 


VIL The Fire Clan 


Do you know what a clan is? Why did these people 
come together into a clan? Let us see just how they lived 
after that time, because from now on people lived together 
— in families, in groups or clans, in nations — and many 
changes have come about in the way they live because of 
this. We will note, too, that wherever they went during 
the day, they always came back to the fire at night, just 
as we, no matter where we work, or our play may take us, 
always come back home. 


1 Division of labor. 

Before this, each person had lived for himself and 
worked for himself, and no one had thought of 
doing things to help any one else, except mothers 
caring for their own babies. But now there was 
work to be done, and some one must do it for all 
the rest. What was this? What are some of the 
things done in your home that are done for all 
the family? Who does these things? Does one 
person do all of them? Let us see how the Fire 
Clan divided up their work. 

2 The first home on the ground. 

See how Sharptooth used her knowledge of weaving. 
Nearly always when we learn to do one thing, we 
soon find that that helps us to do something else. 
So Sharptooth kept right on learning how to weave 
other things to answer her needs, just as Bodo 
learned to use fire in other ways than as a protection 
against wild beasts. 

3 The first cooked meat. 
4 Some of the things they learned together. 

a Advantages of hunting together.— They now not 
only lived together, but worked, hunted together, 
etc. 

b The need of leadership, authority —how their 
leader was chosen; his authority. 

¢ Amusement —story telling, acting, dancing. — 
How did each one come about? Show that each 
was a natural outgrowth of the association and 
habits of these people. Can you think of some 
of the things that take the place of each of these 
with us? 

d Rewards of bravery, of leadership (trophies of the 
hunt). Why did they’need leaders? How did 
a man prove that he was fit to be a leader? Do 
men and women, boys and girls, nowadays, like 
to have people think them brave? How can we 
prove that we are brave or that we would make 
good leaders? What are some of the things we 
give to people now to show how brave we think 
them or what good leaders we consider them? 


VIII Some changes that come with the changing climate. 


Note These topics are briefly treated here because so fully treated 
in the text. The teacher should make sure, however, of enough detail 
to develop and fix the ideas of the beginnings of social organizations — 
the clan, and what it brought of strength, power; and out of this 
associating together came social life, the family, authority, employ- 
ment, recreation, advancement of knowledge, the beginning of the 
arts, basketry, cooking, working in stone, the dressing of skins, orna- 
mentation of the body, dress, customs. 


THINGS TO Do 


Give in pantomime each important thing done by 
Sharptooth and Bodo. 
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Add to or rebuild the sand-table so as to show all 
important features of their life. 

Make a collection of things made by the pupils typify- 
ing each tool, etc., made; the woven tents and 
baskets, ornaments, etc. 

Make many posters, depicting scenes not shown on 
the sand-table — animal scenes, Bodo’s rescue of 
One-Ear, a gathering of the clan, etc. 

Reading Make a collection of simple animal stories 
for the reading table, so that the children may 
give them to the class as sight reading. 

Literature Read selected stories from the Jungle 
Books to the children. 

Language Have children impersonate Sharptooth 
and Bodo, and tell original experiences; have 
them gather as a clan around an imaginary fire 
and tell the stories various ones may have told. 

Physical Education Draw a chalk mark on the floor 
to represent the limb of a tree and have pupil 
show how Sharptooth walked about in the trees; 
exercises depicting the use of each tool or imple- 
ment as invested; adapt the game of “Follow 
my leader,” so as to show how leaders were 
chosen. 


Bibliography 
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A Scientific Toothbrush 
for Less Than 5c 


We will supply schools with Takamine Tooth- 
brushes at $7.00 a gross, provided the brushes 


are used for oral hygiene purposes. 
The majority of schools know that sound teeth mean better 
students and furnish their pupils with Takamine Tooth- 
brushes. 
The Takamine Toothbrush cleans a// the teeth, and ai/ the 
surfaces— particularly the neglected molars and wisdom 
teeth. 
It is the most scientific toothbrush made, as its brush is one inch long 
with 14-inch bristles. 
If your school does not furnish Takamine Toothbrushes start the 
good work now. 
Send in your order to-day. 
In small communities a full gross may not be required ; in such 
cases Takamine Toothbrushes will be supplied for 5c each, plus 
necessary postage, if they are used for oral hygiene purposes. 
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A Child’s Place 


(Continued from page 415) 
































































What grown-up would not like to 
live in a town where community prin- 
ciples were worked out to a fine de- 
gree, where each and every one has a 
fair chance? 

Thus we have the aims of the | 
socialized discipline, the thing that is \ 
so much talked of and so little under- 
stood. Not only do we aim to develop 
the individual, but inadvertently we 
develop that intangible thing called 
attitude. The person whom we say 
has vision, after all merely has imagin- 
ation, has respect for the rights and 
opinions of others, can see things from 
the other fellow’s point of view, merely 
has that thing which we call attitude, 
developed to the nth degree. 

Socialization, after all, does not de 
velop forward, brazen children, neither 
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Our New Book Catalogue 
is ready with descriptions and illus- 
trations of these six new publica- 
tions, many other excellent supple- 
mentary readers, an abundance of 
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personalities, but it strikes the happy ; 
medium. Thus we may have the gen- 


erous, optimistic but still self-directive 
type which will be representative of 
our country, a citizen well trained for 
his responsibilites and eager to assume 
them. 








The Cooky-Jar Trail 


Oh, say! Have you traveled the magical Trail 
That calls you from school or from play? 
To follow its windings you never can fail, 
For your nose will discover the way. 


It —_ you through woodlands or daisy fields 
air; 

It may merge into avenues wide. _ 
But — that the treasure’s awaiting you} Agore co pies of this 
And your nose is your trustworthy guide. great book have been 
sold than any other 
So it lures you and leads you, this jolly good] ever published—except 
Trail, the Bible and Pil- 
(While you’re famished, as boys always are,) | grim’s Progress. This 
And to find royal feasting you never will fail,] proves merit. 
For it ends at the old Cooky Jar. New 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 


AFLANAGAN COMPANY / 
. CHICAGO , 


























Cole-Vincent Intelligence Test 





The burden of teaching can be lightened and 
better results obtained by dividing first grade 


pupils into classes on the basis of mental age. a can Sa ¢ : 
This can be quickly done on -the sixth day For ay pupil, ye put music into their 

of school by means of the Cole-Vincent Group souls. These are songs that children love to sing. 

— oe a mks Songs with melody, heart interest and the verve 

y erence between the best an smers 
poorest beginner is more than three mental that makes SINGIN a pleasure rather than a les 
pr bv wyecbe a nt ae son. The book has been revised and re-edited for 
‘ years. Suc + 7 : : 

a group of cae ie aot & de, coun ie 12 years until it is a practically perfect collection. 

we call it so. 

Bureau of Measurements and Standards The ior Best Songs 

State Normal School Emporia, Kansas 


contains just the songs you want, at a price you want to 

























ya Only pay. Actually a better book than the bulkier volumes at 
Moore Push-Pi many times the price—yet only 7c each in 100 lots. 
Glass Heads -Steel Points 7c each in 100 lots, F.O. B. Chicago. $1.00 
Moore Push-less Hangers ¢ ‘Prices: per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c per 
fi calanae 
_your ler Send fi 
Self or your sample copy today. 
eevownere LOS pte ° Sample FREE We want every teacher rn he om. 
Weyne Junction Philadelphia 











The Cable Co., 120; Cable Bidg. Chicago 
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She did provide in advance for the expenses of Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine, by enrolling in the T. C. U., and 
now finds herself able to meet the bills that have been ac- 
cumulating during her enforced vacation. 


How cheering it is to receive a check from the T. C. U. 
What a relief, when ill, to be free from Bill-Worries! What 
a help, when recovered, to start again without the dead 
weight of debt to carry. 


The Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters is an organization 
of Teachers for Teachers. For the small sum of less than 
a nickel a day, it engages to render to its members timely 
assistance in the hour of need. It is the Good Samaritan on 
a sound economic basis. 


One in Five Will Be Called 


It is an actual fact, proven by our records, that every 
year one out of every five teachers suffers enforced idleness 
through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


You may be the fifth teacher this year. Why take a chance 
of being compelled to use up your savings or to run into 
debt, when for only five cents a day you may have complete 
T. C. U. Protection? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


You will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident; for injury, for twelve months from 
date of disability; for sickness that confines you to the house 
for six months. You will be paid $25.00 a month for a 
period of illness that does not confine you to the house but 
keeps you from your work, and requires medical attention 
at least once a week. Operation Benefits will be paid in addi- 
tion to other benefits after your policy has been maintained 
in continuous force for one year. You will be paid $11.67 
a week when you are quarantined, so that your salary is 
stopped. No benefits paid unless attended by physician 
at least once a week. 


Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection 
in detail and shows what hundreds of teachers all over the 
country think of it. Mail the coupon to-day. It places 
you under no obligation. 





Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
428 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 








PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
~ OF FACTS IS WRONG 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
work. 

We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot beassimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














To the T. C. U., 428 T. C..U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Please send me information about your Protective Benefits. 
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The Need of the Hour 


ASK YOUR SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
TO GET FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Stories of the Bible 


By MYLES ENDICOTT 
Vols. I, II and III. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 76 cents. 


“ Let children hear the mighty deeds which God performed of old— 
Which in our younger years we saw and which our fathers told. 
Our lips shall tell them to our sons, and they again to theirs, 
That generations yet unborn may teach them to their heirs.” 


I introduced your Bible 
Stories last year and 
think that of all those 
I have examined the last 
two years, there are none 
to compare with them. 
They reserve enough of 
the biblical language and 
yet the style appeals to 
the child. They turned 
drudgery into pleasure 
for me and my class. 
I intend to use the entire 
series this year. 


R. S. SAUERHERING, 
Racine College 

















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 BROMFIELD STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
18 E. 17th Street, New York 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Story Studies 


(Continued from page 441) 


Second, with “Never again did he 
wish to be something different from 
what he really was.” 

Some may think this second ending 
points too definite a moral. Children 
will see the lesson if you use the first 
conclusion, and they certainly do not 
want a sermon, and you are the last 
person, if you are a real true story- 
teller, to want to give them a preach- 
ment. This is one of those stories in 
which the moral lies hidden so close to 
the surface that it comes out of its 
own accord. 


Covent Garden 


I know a place in London where the country 
comes to town. 
Any morning up till nine 
You may share the joy that’s mine. 
And the spoils of Surrey meadow and of lonely 
Sussex down 
You may buy at Covent Garden in the 
morning. 


Should it happen with young April that you 
tread the primrose way, 
You may even come across 
Green and golden fronded moss — 
Oh, the loveliest things in England may be 
picked up any day 
For a song at Covent Garden in the morning. 
— Eileen Carfrae 








The pleasant surprise of the 1922 School 
Season thus far, is the a>pearance of a new 
Dixon crayon number. The brand name is 
“Educator” and the trade number is B-8. 
It consists of eight wax crayons in assorted 
colors, the same packed in a mighty attractive 
box, the color scheme of which is gray, blue 
and white. The making of superior colored 
crayons and pencils has for long been a Dixon 
specialty, but this is the first time Dixon has 
undertaken to market a high-grade wax 
crayon for School and Studio use. All-who 
are interested in materials of this kind, will 
want to get in touch with the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
concerning this new fine addition to its line 
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What Has Helped Hundreds 
of Kindergartners 


UNDREDS of kindergarten teachers have been immeasurably helped and 
inspired by the most valuable practical set of books ever published for kinder- 
garten work — The kindergarten Children’s Hour. 
The five volumes are crowded with ideas that lighten the day of the kindergartner. 
They represent the work and invaluable experience of one who is without doubt 
the foremost authority on Kindergarten training in America, Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
who edited the books. 
One volume alone, “‘Talks to Mothers,”’ would be worth to kindergartners the price 
of the entire set. In that volume there is sympathetically analyzed and discussed 
in the most helpful way every type of child — the dreamer, the careless, the moody, 
the angry child. It enables the teacher to gain a quick understanding of the human 
puzzle before her in correctly developing character and training minds of almost 
kaleidoscopic variety. 
Best of all for the kindergartner, every feature has been fested with thousands of 
children. And while there is much for the child of kindergarten age, there is also 
considerable that would interest those teaching children up to ten years. The books 
represent the best practices of leading kindergartners all over the world. Stories, 
games, rhymes, talks, occupations, songs, etc. — everything that the kindergartner 
needs in her daily work. 
These books are substantially bound in cloth, printed in large type on good paper. 
There are, in all, nearly 1800 pages, in 5 volumes in handy size. You may see and 
examine this remarkable set of books by filling out the request below. No obligation 
is involved. No kindergartner’s library is complete without these volumes. 
SEND NO MONEY 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Department 
2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. Send on approved request. 
Please send me one set in five volumes, cloth binding, of THe KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN’S Hour. If satisfactory I agree to pay you $2.50 within seven days after 
receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter for five months; or to pay $11.88 
within seven days after receipt of the books if I pay in full. If not satisfactory, I 
will return them at your expense within seven days. 


Name 














of colored goods, 








HOTEL ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just of Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 
Much favored by women travelimg without escort. “Sunshine in every room.” 
An Hotel of quiet dignity 
having the atmosphere an 
appointments of a well con- 
ditioned home. 


40 Theatres, all principal 
shops and churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. 


2 minutes of all subways, 
“EL” roads, surface cars, bus 


es. 

Within 3 minutes Grand 
Central, 5 minutes Pennsyl- Send postal for rates and booklet 
vania Terminals. W. Jounson Qu, President 
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CREAT 


Price Reductions 
‘*PRANG CATALOG’ 


Drawing 
Art and 
Handwork 
Supplies 
You Need It— Send for It! 
And Save Money! 


THE PRANC COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 














MURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL HABNEMANN <4 OF CHICAGS 
Accredited. 3-yr. course. Requirements: good health 
age 19-35, good character, hig! school diploma or its 
equivalent. Text books, uniforms, maintenance and 
monthly allowance. Separate home — nurses. Address 
Supt., Box 10, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





You will wonder how even so brilliant a 

oot writer as Booth Tarkington could put the joy, 
the 0 the tears, the emotion, or develop 

the sta rtling situations, the sur- 

al ing on’ prising truths, the romance, the 
exciting scenes that make hun- 

dreds of thousands of people pay $2 a copy 

amous for his famous $1,000 Pulitzer prize story, 
“ALICE ADAMS.” The Pathfinder, 


$1,000 Prize Story sin inasstc 
tory 


weekly for the whole { Soul. antl puke 
Or | y this wonderful story of present day Amer- 
ican life complete in 13 issues, beginning 
September 23. The Pathfinder gives 
en S$ each week an unequaled digest of the 
ey world’s doings, including affairs at 
Washington. It is chuck full of just the kind of readin 
you want. Best serial and short stories you can fin 
anywhere. Stunts, tricks and amusements for the chil- 
dren. You can get this splendid paper on trial i3 weeks, 
including the “Alice Adams” story complete, for 15 cts. 
in coin or stamps. You can also order for your friends 
at 15 cts. a dy send at once so as not to miss the 
start of the 
The Pathfinder, 437 Langdon Sta,, Washington, D.C. 








50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
2c for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
170 N. Wells Street CHICAGO 








DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY’ 
SHADES 


Regulate the Ligh 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCh 
Will not check, crach 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIE 
Luther O. Drape 
SPICBLAND, INDIANA 





How Big Bear and Little Bear 
Came in the Sky 


(Continued from page 425) 


complete from earth to heaven and the 
animals startedup. They soon reached 
the sky, and the Big Chief of the Beasts 
of the Sky welcomed them. 

First they were taken to see Fire, for 
they were very anxious to go, as that 
was their reason for making the visit. 
Beaver was given a small sack of it to 
take to earth. They also showed them 
where they put the moon in the day- 
time and where the baby stars slept 
while Grandpa Sun was making them a 
visit. They had such a nice time they 
forgot themselves and, lo! the sun 
came up over the hills, so they had to 
hurry down the pole for home. 

All of them had reached earth, but the 
Big Bear, Little Bear and the Beaver. 
The Beaver looked around and saw 
just the two, besides himself, left, so 
he decided he would hurry, as the Big 
Bear was so slow. So down he started 
with his gift and he was soon going so 
fast he split his bag of fire, the pole 
began to blaze and it was burned 
down, leaving poor Big Bear and Little 
Bear in the sky. 

There they are yet to-day waiting for 
another pole to be built for their return. 

As Great Chief finished his story the 
moon came creeping up over the tops of 
the Pine Trees and we watched Big 
Bear and the Little Bear become dim- 
mer, as they went tosleep. And Great 
Chief wrapped his blanket around him, 
as the water lapped, lapped and lapped 
on the shore, and quietly he disap- 
peared in the forest. 





A Fairy’s Song 


I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming 
Where the meadow-dew is sweet, 
And, like a queen, I’m coming 
With its pearls upon my feet. 


I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming 
O’er red rose and lily fair, 

And, like a sylph, I’m coming 
With their blossoms in my hair. 


I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming 
Where the honeysuckle creeps, 
And, like a bee, I’m coming 
With its kisses on my lips. 
I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming 
Over hill and over plain, 
And, like a bird, I’m coming 
To my bower again. 
— George Darley 


SSE 
Nova salve at 
U. &, Buppiy Co. Sox C39 Gnocaniiie, Pa. 











4 evsiry is yours for selling only 6 

B Nova Salve at 26.cts Wonder. 
catarrh, cuts, burns, etc. y today, 

sold return $1.50 and all 6 Pieces ar are yours, 


+ COMPANY, Box E31 Greentille, Pa. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Chree year courses. Registered by the State of Illinois, 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 

lepartments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

silowance each month. For further information write. 


Supt. Nufsing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, }i!. 


TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course, 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 
four years’ high school or its educational 
equivalent. Text-books, uniforms, room, 
board and monthly allowance during training. 
Third year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University of New York City. 


For further information apply to 
Miss Josephine McLeod, A.B.,R.N. 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Dept. 32, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, I). 














_ =e 
‘Hicuer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
4 other subjects are given by cor- 

lence. Begin any time. 


The Pniversity of Chicago , 


be st Year Division 12, Chicago, La | 








in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 










WHEN Questions arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spell- 
ing, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 
ation, new words, flags, state seals, 
etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 












bdnsah pas — to your 
Principal or su; - 
tendent that 
a copy 

supplied 
for your 
school ? 


Write for cae 
Specimen Pages, 
Terms, etc. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO.,Springfield, Mass. 








-—Double Your Salary—— 


Other Teachers Have Done It 


So can you if you are up-to-date in your meth- 

ods. Take a modern course in “Howto Teach 

= 3 Grades” by correspondence. 
og 


Nellie Cospie, Desk S, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers 














EVERYTHING 


BOOKS 


WE CARRY COMPLETE STOCKS AND 
CAM FUL ORDERS FOR BOOKS OF ALL 
KINDS WITH COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


G. BAKER & TAYLORG 


354 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 
- —— 















Le 


This Illustrated Book 
of Modern School Supplies 





Study the Birds 


birds. 
their use. 


No. 1304. Price, per set, 20c.; 
25 of any design, 20c.; 


Also Landscapes 0 simple, 


cteristic of seasons. 


wt. 
wt. 6 oz. 


easily 


Twenty outlines reproduced from original pen and 
ink sketches of our most common and best 
A talk on the accurate coloring should precede 
They correlate well with nature study and 
stimulate an active interest in our feathered friends. 

3 oz. 


designs in landscapes char- 
For either wax, crayon or water 


The Dobson-Evans Book illustrates and de- 
scribes a large number of School Supplies and 
Specialties, many of which will have a won- 
derful influence in stimulating the interest of 
your students in their work. It is sent free to 
any Teacherin America. Just write for acopy. 


known 


colored 





Animal Life from Everywhere 


olors. Also good for descriptive work in language. 
ny 1300. Price, per set, N 0c: wt. 3 oz. =— 10 large posters of animal life, size 12 x 18. Can 
25 of any design, 20c.; wt. 6 oz. be used in all grades from primary to high school, for 








Animals 


showing one wild 


child. 


a picture of the 





tive or suggestive. 





24 natural his- 
tory cards, each 


native or familiar to every 
Face of card shows 


with list of words descrip- 
Reverse 


story telling, drawing, science; English, composition, 
geography, poster construction and designing. 
No. 1290. Price 50c.; wt. 12 oz. 








it Ins— Simple 
Objects 
Outlines in which the 


icture is cut out for 
he child to reinstate. 


animal, 


dog 


animal 


contains sentences with blanks cxcellent sense train- 

Sudent to be filled with words on ng, further developed 

| gente thumb the face. Entirely new and vhen the child can 
| sender buries original. Complete instruc- ‘ecognize the object b 
| rodent agile tions accompanying each set. racing the outline wit 


| bush; furry S 
y builds "| Wt. 8 oz. Set 40c. 








is ers or when 
he card is held before 
im. Both printed and 
vritten words are given. 








Busy Work Sewing 








Cards 


1131. 20 cards 5x 6%, gray, 
simple objects. Wt. 4 oz., 30c. 


1132. 20 cards, 5 x 644, gray, 
assorted vegetables, fruits, etc. 
Wt. 4 oz. 30c. 


° 1133. 20 cards, 4x 5%, gray, 
assorted, easy designs. Wt. 4 
0z., 25c. 








eA will delight in pongaring these as souvenirs, program 
or e 


do 
g Wt. 9 oz., set of 24 
cards. Price, 40c. 











Fit Ins — Common Forms 


Cards with form outlines cut out. Children fit 
them in, and the sense training cannot be over-estimated. 
Wt. 9 oz., set of 24 cards. Price, 40c. 








Holiday Designs to Color 


These ten designs have been prepared to cover the 
holidays of the school year. They are charming de- 
signs, simple in drawing and easy to color. Children 

klet covers for these special days, and nothing 
will add more to the spirit and remembrance of the 
occasion than so attractive a souvenir. The designs 
are for Lincoln Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. Valen- 











Thirty Fables Retold 
For 2nd and 3rd Grade 











tine’s Day, Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Flag 
Day, Hallowe’ en, Thanksgivi ing, Christmas. 

Price, per set of’ see $ .12 
10 of I I I wil 12 
ee Ge er Ge, We BO OE vice cccterccceces 25 
















100 of any design, or assorted, wt. 3 Ibs...... 75 
»o © Toy Money 
SSS" Both coins 
eo OS and bills. Coins 
eae a Soe 
p\ the bills about 

$600.00 
The box is 








THE CATS AND THE MONKEY 
Each story on separate card. 


Thirty stories in an envelope. 
colors. 


used also in third grade. 
envelope at a time. 


if they were bound in a volume. 


Set A contains 30 different peoties in an envelope. 


Price per envelope, 60c.; wt. 10 o 
Price per envelope., 40c; wt. 10 oz. 


The 


Illustrated in two 
You can buy 30 sets of these reading cards 
for the price you would pay for one set bound in book oz. 
form. Adapted for use in second grade, but may be 
Entire class uses but one 
Spoiled cards may be replaced 
—not necessary to discard whole set, as it would be 


Set B contains 30 of the same a in an envelope. 


Dobso1r 


350 North Front St., Columbus, Ohio 


strongly made. 
Invaluable for 
teaching num - 
rs and prac- 
tice in making 
change. Wt. 9 
Box, 40c. 










MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT IT 


Everything you order from Dobson-Evans is guar- 
anteed to be exactly as represented, but if for any reason 
they should fail to meet your requirements, just return 
them and your money will be returned at once without 
question. 


-Evams Co. 


‘Wholesale School Supplies 
<-Direct to the Teacher> 





BRANCH HOUSE 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





































Industrial Weaving 
No Needle Required 


Made from tinted con- 
struction per, strong 
and durable, and of 
artistic color and tex 
ture. Can be easily 
woven without a needle 
Mats are ready cut but 
the fringes are solid 
with printed lines in- 
dicating the weft strips 
to be cut out by the 
children. 

1235. 25 gray mats, 25 
fringes, assorted. Wt. 12 
oz. Pack., 35c 

1236. 25 brown mats and 25 fringes, 
Wt. 12 oz. Pack., 35c 





bright colors. 





Drawings to Color 


20 outlines from original sketches of our 

Birds common birds. 
No. 1304. Price per set, 
25 any design, 


Number Builder 


Cards showing figures and also signs of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and equality. 

No. 1103. Per box, 15c.; wt. 3 oz. 

Per doz. boxes, $1.44; wt. 2% lbs. 


Object and Animal Number Cards 


Number combination up to ten on one side of card 
and on opposite side familiar objects and animals ar- 
ranged in groups corresponding with numbers. Make 
number lessons very interesting. 

No. 1122. Price, 40c.; wt. 8 oz. 

Per doz., $3.84; 


wt. 3 oz. 
wt. 6. oz. 


20c.; 
20c.; 








wt. 7 lbs. 





Addition-Multiplication Cards 
Make the Multiplication Table Easy 


Multiplicat ion 
taught through 
the medium of 
addition. These 
cards teach the 
multiplication 
table through 
the fives adapt- 
able to the un- 
derstanding of 
young __ children. 
One side shows 
a number re- 
peated a certain 
number of times, 


‘a 


, as in addition, 
while the reverse shows the same number with the 
multiplier and the multiplication sign. Wt. 10 oz. 


Price 30c. 


CHICAGO PENCIL SHARPENER 
Without Cost 


Write to us for seven dozen of our excellent five cent 
school pencils; sell them, remit the money to us, and we 
will send you free a Chicago Pencil Sharpener, suitable for 
your school use, without any charge whatever. Pencils 
are of excellent quality, just the thing you need for school 
use, and you will be conferring a favor on the pupils and get- 
ting the sharpener for your room. If you want our regular 

Chicago Giant Pencil Sharpener, which can be ad- 
justed to any pencil and is better in every way, sell 
eight dozen pencils. 








Send Your Name 





THE DOBSON-EVANS Co., 
350 N. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 


Gentlemen :— Please send me free your 
illustrated catalog. 






Do you wish the 7 dozen pencils to sell 
for Free Pencil Sharpener as explained 
above? Write “yes” or “no.” 
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Secrets of Successful Teaching 


The problems of the teacher are many, but the most difficult is to devise profitable and suit- 


able employment for the pupils during their leisure hours. 
selected list of Seat Work and Busy Work helps for the teacher. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing 
Correct Habits of Speech, in Primary 
Grades. 

By Myra Kine. 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language 

Games is an admirable means to the end 

of forming correct habits of speech. Habit- 

ual mistakes are by means of these games 
repeated and repeated in correct form in the 
heat and enthusiasm of the game so that 
the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. No better way to impress 
these necessary lessons than this. Price, 
75 cents. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly out- 


lines arranged by months — from September 
to June — for the first four years of school. 
They assemble an unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories, all chosen 
with reference to their literary merit as well 
as to their genuine interest for children. 
Correlated with the English Lessons are 
Reading, Writing, Nature Study and Games. 
Price, 75 cents. 


DAILY OPENING EXERCISES 


By SAMUEL CLABORN PARISH 
These Exercises are arranged by months, 
and consist of selected memory gems, 
mottoes, poems, songs, stories, and anecdotes 
for every school day in the year. Price, 
75 cents. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


60 Cards — 600 Sentences 
Fifty-nine more similar to this one. 


Here is a partial list: 
any—no — Card No. 45 
cry-cries — Card No. 21 
done-did — Card No. 8 
every-very — Card No. 19 
for-fore-four — Card No. 2 
how-who — Card No. 46 
hole—-whole — Card No. 5 
hear—here — Card No. 13 
know-—no — Card No. 5 
knew-new — Card No. 6 
their-there — Card No. 11 
them-those — Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is designed for busy 
work in language — words spelled differently 
but pronounced alike — words most fre- 
quently spelled wrong. 

Packed in a neat cardboard box with index 
card, making the location of any one of the 
sixty cards very easy. Price, 50 cents. 


HOLIDAY FACTS AND FANCIES 


Full Yet Simple Explanations of the Ameri- 
can Holidays. 
By Ciara J. DENTON. 

Teachers will find the book a valuable aid 
in preparing for holiday entertainment, as 
it contains a number of selections suitable 
for recitations, in addition to the vast store 
of information given in explanation of the 
following holidays: 

New Year’s Day, Lincoln Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, All Fool’s Day, 
Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, Bird Day, 
Memorial Day, Flower Day, Flag Day, 
Independence Day, Hallowe’en, Armistice 
Day, Thanksgiving, Forefathers’ Day, 
Christmas. Price, 60 cents. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 


With outline sketches for the hektograph, 
drawing pad or blackboard. 

By Emma M. Macurre, B.Ped. 
These ‘‘Story Plays” have been chosen and 
written in their dramatic form to help the 
teacher in her choice of Stories and to furnish 
the story chosen all ready for action. The 
plays in this little book furnish right action 
for the imagination by allowing the child to 
impersonate the characters in the fables and 
fairy tales. Price, 60 cents. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


For First or Second Years. 

By Mara L. Pratt 
The dramatic form of childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author, the favorite of the 
young and of teachers for a score or more 
years. : 
These twenty-eight plays are equally adapted 
for action. A characteristic illustration for 
each. It is mainly familiar folk-lore stories 
that appear in this form. The pages are 
simple and the printing large. Price, 60 
cents. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


A World for Little Actors. 
By Mary GARDNER 

In this Dramatic Reader the subject matter 
is given in two forms: The Story and the 
Play. The selections thus treated are as 
follows: The Fairies of Caldon Low, The 
Birds of Killingworth, The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, The Bishop Hatto, The Star 
Dollars, The Brown Dwarf of Rugen, The 
Miller of Dee, The Crow’s Children and 
King Solomon and the Ants. Price, 60 cents. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Dialogues for Every Month for Primary 
Children. 
By Etta M. Powers. 

In this book of little dialogues the child’s 
love for impersonation has been fittingly 
recognized. The illustrations add to the 
attractiveness and are suggestive to the 
teacher. This book should be upon the 
desk of every teacher of the primary grades. 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF PLAYS 


Mother Goose in Pantomime. 


Program I in this book consists of ten panto- 
mimes, the following characters from Mother 
Goose being presented: Little Miss Muffet, 
Tommy Snooks and Bessie Brooks, Tilda 
Tittlemouse, My Pretty Maid, The Queen 
of Hearts, Five Little Pigs, Contrary Mary 
and Her Shadow, The Ragety-Tagety Man, 
and Old King Cole. 

Program II is devoted to Shadow Panto- 
mime, introducing: Little Tommy Tucker, 
The Three Maids, etc. Children from three 
to twelve years of age have acted them to 
delighted audiences, and, best of all, they 
have held the interest of the child, both as 
actor and spectator. Price, 60 cents. 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING 


By CuristIANA Mount. 
In “Seat Work and Sense Training,” the 
author has given to teachers material for 
one hundred days, including games, paper 
cutting and folding, drawing, and modeling. 
Many of the suggestive lessons are illus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. 


{ You will find listed below a carefully 
Sent postpaid at prices given. 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


By FLoreRNcE M. MILLER. 

Vol. I. Lessons and Entertainments for 
September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, January, General and Local History. 

Vol. II. Lessons and Entertainments for 
February, March, April, May, June, Gen- 
eral and Local History. 

The idea and purpose of these books is first 

to group material and outlines for history 

work in Primary and Rural Schools in a 

convenient form for the teacher’s use. 

For this reason, in cases where it would be 

difficult for the teacher to find the stories 

or facts, they have been given in such a form 
that the teacher can adapt them to her use. 

Also very full outlines have been given in 

most cases, so that the arrangement in story 

form may be easier for the teacher. Fully 
illustrated. Price, per vol., $1.00. 


THE FIRST FLAG—And Other Patriotic 


Plays and Exercises. 


In these days when love and reverence for 
Our Country and for the Flag of Our 
Country are being instilled into the boys and 
girls, teachers will greet this volume with 
delight. Directors of Playgrounds will also 
find the Marches, Drills and Dances just 
what they need for the Patriotic little 
performers. Price, 75 cents. 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


75 illustrations. 

The illustrations are especially designed 
as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the First, 
Second and Third Grades of public schools. 
There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows. 
blankets, landscapes, grasses and weeds, 
flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, 
birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, sunlight, 
moonlight, and shade effects. Price. 75 
cents. 


MOTION SONGS AND ‘DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes and Marches. 
Teachers will find in this book an almost 
endless variety of exercises. Besides the 
songs set to music, marches and drills of 
many kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the 
Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol 
Drill, the May Day and the Fancy Marches. 
Price, 60 cents. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION 


WORK 

Vol. I. First Term, for September, October, 
November and December. 

Vol. II. Second Term, for January, Febru- 
ary and March. 

Vol. III. Third Term, for April, May and 
June. 

By Etta Merrick GRAVES, Joint Author of 

“A Year Book for Primary Grades.” 


A systematic use of the so-called “Gifts” 
and ‘Occupation’ work, supervised and 
unsupervised, arranged systematically as a 
daily program, with carefully developed 
sequences of directed occupations and un- 
supervised seat work through the year. 
With the fund of occupation work which 
these books offer, the teacher’s daily task is 
lightened, and the children’s interest and 
eagerness to do the work are increased. 
The books are fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the finished work, charts, patterns 
and poster work. Price, 75 cents, each vol. 
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A High Resolve 


Do birds that wing their wondrous way 
Afar up in the blue 

Some silent laws of speed obey? 
Sometimes I wish I knew! 


Oh, up there in the byways, 

The distant cloud-flecked flyways, 
Is there a feathered cop in sight 
To regulate their fearless flight? 


Where falcon bold and eagle soar, 
Beyond the isles of mist, 

Are there blue laws they can’t ignore, 
Or never dare resist? 


Oh, up there in the skyways, 

The dim mysterious highways, 

An aviator I will be, 

And roam in airland far and free! 
—Daisy D. Stephenson 





The Thistle Butterfly 


In gladsome movement here and there, 
Throughout the summer morning hours 

She searches for the honeyed foods 
Hidden among the flowers. 


And when the sun from noonday heights 
Goes westward with untiring pace, 

She leaves the lily and the rose 
And seeks her homing-place. 


There on her dewny bed reclined 
She softly folds her silken wings, 

And slowly droops her weary head, 
As dreamily she sings: — 


‘Sweet south wind, fan me gently now; 
Let nothing harmful venture nigh. 
Dear thistle, rock me while I rest — 
I am your butterfly.” 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 








PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 


serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 
right teacher in the right position means the biggest success 
for both teacher and pupil : 33 $$ 











Five Foremost Features of 
Perfection Make It the 
Quality Paste at the 
Lowest Cost 


Saves time in the classroom. Fingers and clothing 
never soiled. Teaches the value of using good 


tools. Uniform, smooth, velvety texture to the 
last drop. Use right from the jar without any 
Mussy mixing with water. 


SPECIFY “GLUEY” 


Your Trial Tube will be sent fer 10c 


The 
COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus Dept. 102 Ohio 

















Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


S Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





Employ an Agency to act as your business manager 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
feachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS 





Of Boston, 
120 Boylston St. 
AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 

















The time to be registered with an agency is all the time 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Dy "ctis trom schoo! atheer, Direct recommendations. Well 


FREE REGISTRATION in great demand. 265 D 7th St., Alilentowsa, Pa. 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 





POSITI ONS-° teachers wanted by this Old Reliable omer. Established 20 years. Kindergarten, Primary, Gram- 
mar, Principals, Music, Language, Domestic, Governesses, Traveling Gompentens, and all positions. 
We place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, hicah Leonard, Ph.D. Prep., P.O. Lock Box 582, Dept. E, Syracuse, N.Y, 





It pays —to pay —to get more pay — Register Now! 


The Pratt T Teachers’ Agency “*xew your 





Recommends college and 7 gee specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country 
Advises parents about schools Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 








WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Our Reputation is National 


PS OS OS 
ROCKY 17- TEACHERS’ 


Our Service Unexcelled 
Brancu OFFICES: 


Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 

Los Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 
Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT BANn BLOG DENVER COLO 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 














3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 
Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No 
fee till elected. 

















FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
10Oi TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 

Has given Dersonal help which made a superintendent who wanted candidates for his own schools write, 

“‘Coach them as you did me.” 

POSITIONS WAITING 


WRITE NOW. TERMS BEST 
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FIRST YEAR LITERATURE 





Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
By MARA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an ideal series through which to develop both sight 
reading and sound interpretation. Each book is complete in itself and independent of the others. Each may be used 
with any system of teaching reading. The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as 


to inspire creative imagination. 


Price, GO Cents Each 
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THE LITTLE RED HEN. 
Fully illustrated with original drawings. 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, and it has 
seemed to me to be based upon the psychological principles more fully 
than any primer I know. The material is of interest to the child and 
the verbal forms are introduced in such a way as to let the learner 
become familiar with them most effectively.” 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS. 
Fully illustrated. 


Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interect is heightened 
by putting these familiar classics into a primer form from which he may 
learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, imaginative or real, 
once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry wolf, 
the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, and the right- 
eous retribution must so divert and intensify the interest that the 
labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE. 
Fully illustrated. 


Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words and 
sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading thus. 
becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain with 
which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the sand pile 
or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 








PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 
Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 


No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even perplex 
the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have been long familiar 
in the household and falklore of the fireside. The cunning and resource- 
ful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and of “Reynard the Fox” must keep 
up curiosity and interest at white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine 
dramatic action. 


Educational Publishing Company 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW. 
Fully illustrated. 


The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily re-enforce 
the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) A classic basis 


‘ from which the vocabulary is evolved. (6) Interest from a tale peda- 


gogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhythmical repetition. (d) Imi- 
tation or dramatic effect. 


THE THREE PIGS. 
Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 


The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to gain such 
a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and Foxy Grandpa 
with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the 
mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS. 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 


Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book avails 
itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleasantly a good 
working vocabulary. 








HOP O’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB. 
Fully illustrated. 


Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “Ifa beginning is made with 
literature sufficiently childish, the children may be Jed by their own 
growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little mind 
is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold in store fresh 
surprises from the beginning to the close of the book. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND TOADS — 
SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
Graphically illustrated. 


Three attractive folk-lore tales which are rewritten in the simple 
straightforward language of those early days when the world was young 
and are arranged in development of story and in progress of verbal and 
phrase perplexities with a pedagogical art, born of experience, of careful 
child-study and of a veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 
Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 


This folk-lore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so ingenious 
and original a method as to secure great interest and great readiness in 
reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of develop- 
ing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and reverence which is 
part of religion. Besides by “placing the child amidst general human 
Sa she corrects the tendency of imagination to center in 
self.” 


80 Bromfield Street 


Boston, Mass. 8 ‘New York eet ated ice rie Ave. 
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ARITHMETIC HELPS 


FOR 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Primary Arithmetic Cards 


Put up in envelope, printed on both sides, 
500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 
colors. Per set, 30 cents. 


Domino Number Cards 














Sheets of cardboard in assorted colors, 
giving nearly 500 dominoes. Especially help- 
ful in number work. Per set, 40 cents. 


Busy Work Number Cards 


Series I. 7Ocards. Manila. 3x9”. Ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
of numbers to 12. Per set, 60 cents. 


Series II. 60cards. Manila. 3x9”. Ad- 
dition and subtraction, involving numbers 
below 100. Per set, 60 cents. 


Special, Both Sets for $1.00 


Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 


Drill work for the second and third grades, 
arranged by weeks. Similar drills for third 
grade, arranged by months. 256 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 


The Braden Number-Reader 


For All Children Slow to Develop a Num- 
ber Sense, presenting a new and practical 
method of developing the number sense. It 
is so planned as to familiarize the child with 
number terms and a number vocabulary in the 
first year of number work immediately preced- 
ing his beginning arithmetic as a regular study. 


Copiously illustrated. 144 pages. Cloth. 


Price, 60 cents. 


Practical Problems in Arithmetic 


Eighteen weeks — 4 lessons a week for second 
and third grades. Price, 60 cents. 
These practical problems can be used side 
by side with the regular text-book in arithmetic. 
It has been the special aim to give facts bearing 
on the courses of study in the primary grades. 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 


Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years. 
Over 1500 Practical Problems. Graded. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic 


185 Lessons. Nearly 3000 Exer- 
cises. Price, 60 cents. 


For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Examples graded and skilfully selected. The 
method is simple, strong, and progressive. 


265 pages. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 E. 17th St., New York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








Set I. 70 Cards. 


No two cards alike; each filled with carefully 
arranged and carefully graded Busy Work in 
Numbers. 

No temptation to copy another child’s work, 
as all cards are different. 

Valuable in the first half of the year, as 
varied and pleasant self-reliant seat-work. 
Especially valuable in the last half, as review 
of the year’s work. 

Ten examples on each card, and hence seven 
hundred examples in the whole series. 


700 Examples. 


50 Cromfield St., Boston 


These Primary Number Cards are especially valuable the 
last half of your school year, as they are especially 
adapted for a review and drill of previous years’ work. 


THE SHLF-RELIANT 


PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS 


Two sets —each set complete in itself. For Second and Third Grades. 
Each card 9 inches long by 3 inches wide, averages 10 examples to a card. 


Set Il. 60 Cards. 120 Exercises. 

This set of Number Cards is to be used with 
Series One as a busy work device for children 
in the Second Grade. 

There are sixty cards, but 120 exercises, all 
different, so each child can use them sixty times 
without repeating. 

The facts given are grouped in such a manner that 
results are easy to obtain even by the slowest of minds. 
The repetition of the last figure gives a rhythm or swing 
which appeals to thelittle child, and the accompanying 
statements on the backs of the cards are also a series of 
repetitions of words which make them both easy and 
pleasing to the beginner. 


These cards are printed on heavy manila cardboard and each set is put in a substantial case 
with patented tying string, enabling you to easily keep them always in good order and condition. 


Price, 60 cents each set —the two sets for $1.00 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
18 E. 17th St., 


New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





When We Pretend 


Brother and I pretend at times 
That I’m a lady, tall, 

And he a learned doctor is 
With pills round like a ball. 


If one of my dear children gets 
Ill when I’m all alone, 

I ring at once for Doctor Ned, 
Call through the telephone: 


“O Doctor, come at once! 
My child is very ill; 
She is so pale, so very sick, 
I cannot keep her still. 


My child 


“IT know not what to do for her; 
[ cannot still her cries; 
So will you come at once and see 
Just where the trouble lies?” 


The doctor comes with bag and pills; 
I run to let him in; 

He takes my dollie’s feeble pulse 
And gives her medicine. 


The doctor always stays for tea 
I think he likes that best. 

He says I make such tasty tarts, 
He likes to be my guest. 


Rebecca Helman 





SEAT WOR EX, 








Primary Language Cards 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 












































to — too —two 

I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far 
walk. 

Those children are 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid much for your 
book. 

Will you give me cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, ‘ 








FIFTY-NINE PORE SIMILAR 
TO THIS ONE 





Here is a partial list 


any-no—Card No. 45 
cry-cries—Card No, 21 
done-did—Card No. 8 
every-very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 








(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) 


the 60 cards very easy. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston 








This set of sixty cardsis designed for busy work in language—words spelled dif- 
ferently but pronounced alike—words most frequently spelled wrong. | 
Packed in a neat cardboard box with index card making the location of any one of 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COTPIPANY 
18 E. 17th St., New York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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A Free Cake 








Jor Every Child 


to make Clean Hands a Pleasure 


Teaching habits of cleanliness by making 
cleanliness pleasant and easy is an opportunity 
we offer every teacher at the beginning of the 
new school year. 

We are again repeating our famous free- 
cake per child offer so popular last year. 
This enables you to start a clean-hand cam- 
paign with the beginning of school — the time 
when it is most effective. It provides a form 
of instructive entertainment which holds the 
attention of your pupils and increases their 
interest in school affairs. 


This is Our Offer 


Fill out the coupon appearing in this 
advertisement and return it to the Palmolive 
Company. 

We will immediately send you, free, a 
miniature cake of Palmolive soap for dis- 
tribution to each of the children. These cakes 
are wrapped and labeled exactly like the full 
sized cake, and are a source of unfailing 
pleasure, for each child is delighted to possess 
a special, personal cake of soap. 

To use this soap becomes a pleasure instead 


THE 


Important: Be sure that when you distribute this 
miniature cake of Palmolive to your pupils that you 
give each child the pledge card, which is to be signed and 
hung over the washstand, as a reminder that, hands 
and face should be washed several times a day. 

We willalso ask you to note on a form prepared for 
this purpose the name and address of the mother of 
each child, which we ask you to return to us. We wish 
to supplement your Clean-Hand Campaign with a 
special message to the home, which will make it more 
effective. 


Be sure to give your correct address 


1624 


of a task. And you can call the clean-hand 
roll without fear of discovering backsliders. 
Once the Palmolive habit is established it 
will always be maintained, for it is sold 
everywhere. Palmolive lathers just as freely 
in hard water as in soft, a quality much ap- 
preciated. 
Please fill out coupon accurately, giving all 
information requested, that we may keep our 
recordsclear. Better return it at once so that 
we can deliver your supply of soap in time for 
distribution on the opening days of school. 


Helps You Teach Geography 


As you know, Palmolive soap is blended 
from palm and olive oils imported from over- 
seas. 

Palm oil comes from African jungles, being 
extracted from palm-nut kernels. Itis brought 
from the interior to the coast by native car- 
riers who traverse long miles of forest trails, 
bearing burdens that a white man could 
hardly lift. 

Most of the olive oil is imported from Spain, 
a country famous for its wonderful groves. 











Think how entertaining you can make this 
information with the cake of Palmolive to 
concentrate interest. 


Helps You Teach History 


Palm and olive oils were discovered 3000 
years ago in ancient Egypt. They were used 
as cleansers and unguents by all classes of 
people. They were the cosmetics of queens 
and the cleansers used by great warriors. 

This will help you to explain to the boys 
that cleanliness is not “sissy,” for soldiers 
are always clean. 


Educational Booklet Free 


When we send you the soap for the children 
we will also include the interesting and edu- 
cational booklet giving facts of great interest 
on the origin of the Palmolive ingredients and 
how Palmolive itself is made. 

This offers material for another lesson — 
a lesson on the greatest accomplishments of 
American industry. 


PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S.A. ” 
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